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hold effects of the Colonists from the time of the settlement at James- 
town to the War of the Revolution. 

This restricted definition excludes the work of the great English 
cabinet-makers of the late eighteenth century, and all the pieces which owe 
their origin to the style known as the Empire. Thus the furniture of Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite, and the later designs of Chippendale, are debarred from 
the category, together with all those massive mahogany shapes having carved 
columns and claw-feet, which have long been the stronghold of colonial col- 
lections. “Correctly speaking, these pieces should be classed as late Georgian 
and American Empire. To limit the adjective ‘‘colonial” to the furniture imported 
or made by the Colonists.prior to 1776 would disqualify more than half of 
the old mahogany in this country. The word has been used so long in,& wider 
sense, and has been applied so continually to everything in furniture, from the 
earliest possessions of the Pilgrims to the designs in vogue as late as 1820, that it 
is doubtful if the literal meaning'is ever accepted. From one point of view the 
broader use of the term is the right one. It was not until 1830 that American 
furniture-makers ceased to be governed by the standards of the Old World. 

English taste in house furnishing prevailed long after English , supremacy 
was at anend. The colonial period in furniture outlived the colonial period in 
history fifty years. When black walnut replaced mahogany, and styles became 
“{ndigenous,” the last vestige of outside influence was over. Then came the 
decline. 

In the accepted definition, two centuries of furniture-making are covered, 
1620-1820. The first hundred years may be called the age of oak, and the sec- 
ond of mahogany. During the earlier period, the history of all handicraft in 
this country was closely allied to that of England and Holland. In the later 
epoch, Dutch influence lessened, and England shared with France the honor of 
molding taste in America. 

2 Copyright, 1902, by Herbert 8. Stone. All rights reserved. 
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The early seventeenth century in Eng- 
land was a time of transition. The 
Tudor adaptation of the Renaissan¢ 
slowly giving way to the Jacobean. Fur- 
niture was heavy in every sense of the 
word, and exhibited a combination of 
styles which bordered on the grotesque. 
A little leaven of simplicity was sadly 
needed, and this, towards the middle of 
the century, was provided by the Dutch. 
When William of Orange became king of 
England in 1688, the triumph of Dutch 
designs was complete. Holland occupied 
a unique position commercially. She was 
in touch with the great nations of the 
world, and wielded a power second only to 
that of Italy. Her ports were open to 
Spain, Portugal, China, and Japan. Via 
Flanders came French and Italian mer- 
chandise. With the accession of William 
the best that Holland possessed passed 
into England. Furniture-making wa 
manently benefited by the introducti 
of Dutch, Flemish, and Spanish n 
In an Anglicized form many of these 
types reached the colonies. In New 
England, styles in furniture were of tardy 
growth. In the South, where a closer 
touch was kept with England, fashions 
in costumes and in house furnishings 
changed more rapidly. 

Colonial furniture, from the first, showed 
a variety of types, for the early sett 
reproduced as nearly as was possible, in 
a strange country, the homes of their 
native land. The furniture of the Pil- 
grims was unlike that of the English 
colonists in the South, and each differed 
from that of the Dutch settlers. Equally 
distinct were the household belongings of 
the Huguenots in Canada, and they in 
turn were unlike those of the French ex- 
plorers in Louisiana. The Quaker and 
Swedish settlers in Pennsylvania added 
still another element. While the English 
of the South were fairly representative 
of one class, and lived after the manner of 
their kind in the old country, there were 
slight differences between the colonial 
homes of Virginia and those of Georgia and 
Carolina. After the roughness of pioneer 
life passed away, the dividing-lines be- 
tween the English and the Dutch, and 
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between the North and the South, became 
more marked, and remained so until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. At 
that time Manhattan had been for some 
years under English rule, and the Massa- 
chusetts settlers, with increasing pros- 
perity, were enabled to maintain a more 
comfortable style of living. 

The early homes of the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans were sparsely furnished. 
The struggle for existence in those first 
bleak winters made anything but the bare 
necessities impossible. Long __ settles, 
built with high backs to shut out the wind, 
turned chairs of local workmanship, a 
few chests, plain deal tables, walnut or 
oak cupbords, and an occasional carved 
arm-chair comprised the furnishings of the 
main apartment in the usual New England 
house. The original Mayflower furniture 
was of the simplest description, and ex- 
tremely meager. Inasmuch as the May- 
flower made several voyages between Old 
Plymouth and New Plymouth, and each 
time returned to America laden with 
household belongings, it is quite true that 
a good deal of furniture ‘came over in 
the Mayflower,” but it did not come on 
the first passage. In Pilgrim Hall there 
are several pieces which may be consid- 
ered the genuine Mayflower articles. 
Perigrine White’s cradle, Miles Standish’s 
ship chest, and the chairs used by Gov- 
ernor Carver and Elder Brewster are 
among the relics of that memorable first 
voyage. The chairs are noteworthy, as 
they represent the earliest type known in 
New England. They have turned posts 
and spindles, and are sturdily built. 
Smaller than those in Pilgrim Hall, but 
belonging to the same class, is the chair 
illustrated in plate I., which is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood. 
Little used by the Dutch, and lightly 
regarded by the Southern planters, this 
severe type was the common one in the 
homes of the Plymouth and Bay colonists. 
Many of the turned chairs were imported, 
but judging from old inventories, quanti- 
ties were made in this country. 

Among the first trades mentioned 
in New England records were those 
of the housewright, the joiner, the 
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carver, and the turner. The list of 
men who earned their living by furniture- 
making was a long one. In the Bay 
colony were John Dix, joiner; William 
Pettigrew, turner; Increase Allen; carver; 
Thomas Tarbox, clock-maker; Solomon 
Andrews, turner; Ebenezer Holworthy, 
varnisher; Martin Rogers, upholsterer. 

In 1642 there were twenty joiners in 
Boston, and over thirty turners. In the 
Plymouth colony, Kenelm Wynslow was 
a prominent furniture-maker and was 
a registered craftsman in 1634. 

Six years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims, a law was passed in which it was 
declared that “‘no handicrafts men soever 
as taylors, shoemakers, carpenters, joiners, 
smiths, sawyers, or whatsoever, which doe 
or may reside or belong to the plantation 
Plimoth, shall use their science or 
trades at home, or abroad, for any 
strangers or foreigners, till such time as 
the colony be served.” 

The boundless forests of New England 
supplied workmen with oak, walnut, ash, 
hickory, cedar, maple, deal, birch, cherry, 
and pine. Imported furniture was usually 


of oak, but native pieces were often of the 


softer woods. Painted furniture formed 
a large part of the turner’s stock in trade. 
To the heavy coats of paint is due the 
preservation of many an old-time. chest 
and settle, which would otherwise have 
long since been destroyed. 

Contemporary with the turned chair in 
England was the wainscot chair, made 
of oak, and heavily carved. This chair 
was too cumbersome for easy transpor- 
tation, and is not enumerated in the 
earliest inventories. In Salem, 1638, “2 
wainscoate chairs’”’ were among the house- 
hold effects of Giles Perkins, magistrate. 
In Boston, 1640, William Pettigrew, turn- 
er, advertised “3 wainscoate chairs, with 
cushions,” and in 1643, Deliverance May- 
hew, of Plymouth, bequeathed to her 
daughter Patience “1 wainscoate chair, 
6 turned chairs, and 2 joyned stools.” 

Less massive than the wainscot chair 
was the “leather chair,” which was of 
Italian origin. It was introduced into 
England by the Dutch, who obtained it 
from the Flemings. The Italian model 





PLATE I.—TURNED CHAIR, 
EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 











had the spiral supports of the late Renais- 
sance period. The colonial type was 
substantially built, with turned legs and 
heavy underbraces. Following closely 
upon the leather chair came the “turkey 
chair ’’—so called from the oriental fabric 
with which it was upholstered. This was 
of lighter construction, and was designed 
with a greater regard for comfort. These 
four styles—turned, wainscot, leather, 
and turkey—are mentioned over and 
over in wills and other documents. A 
Boston inventory, of 1668, includes “2 
joyned stools, 1 turned chair, 4 turkey- 
work chairs, 2 deal chests, plain, 1 oaken 
chest, carved, 3 leather chairs, 1 chest of 
drawers, cedar, 1 great wainscoate table.” 

The wainscot table was a combination 
table and chair. Economy of space, as well 
as that of time and money, was an impor- 
tant factor in early colonial house furnish- 
ing. Similar to the wainscot table was the 
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settle-table, a piece of furniture 

served many purposes. When draw1 
to the fireside, it made a comfortabl: 
for several people. When the bacl 
lowered, and adjusted by means 
wooden bolt, it formed a dining- 
large enough to accommodate an 

family. Beneath the lid was a conv: 
storing-place for household linen, ar 
treasured pieces of pewter, too val 


for cupboard or shelf. An add 
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enabled the sitter to peruse his Bib 


almanac. The settle was the most 
acteristic article of early New E1 
furniture. Local workmen evolved 
which English designers did not 
Severe in line and devoid of 
it was far more beautiful than the im} 
model. Built of the finest oak or v 
and carved with rare skill, the old | 
settle wins our admiration, but do 
hold the eye and fire the imaginat 
does the simple one of New Englan¢ 
What fireside tales the latter sus 
The long winter evening, when | 
winds accentuated the warmth and 
within; when blazing logs lighted 
corners, making gold the ears of 
corn hanging from the rafters, and 
forming the pewter dishes on the 
into brightest silver! 
logical discussions, what long 
arguments, what colonial romance 
conjured up by this old settle! 
For more than a century this p1 
piece of furniture held its own 
more modern innovations. In Plate 
shown the early type. This pictur 
how close the connection was betv 
settle and the chest. In realit 
colonial settle was simply a long ch 
a back, to which side pieces wer 
The chests in New England passed 
many stages of development, 
them quite independent of Engl 
fluence. A modification of th 
resulted in a low of draw 
first one drawer was placed bet 
chest, the whole being elevated 
straight feet. Then a second drav 
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chest with drawers. The next stage was 
the chest of drawers, which came into 
existence about the year 1690. In many 
cases the straight supports were replaced 
by heavy ball feet—the latter having 
become popular in England. This solid 
ball foot must not be confounded with 
the claw and ball, which was a later 
design. One evolution of the chest of 
drawers was the bureau, another was the 
high-boy, a third the low-boy, and a fourth 
the beautiful desk of the eighteenth 
century. 

The desks of pioneer colonial days were 
in reality boxes, known under the various 
names of “ writing-boxes,” “desk-boxes,”’ 
and “paper-boxes.” They were almost 
exclusively the property of clergymen and 
town clerks. Letter-writing had little 
part in the busy lives of the New Eng- | 
landers. 

From the many references in early 
inventories and wills to the furniture of 
the day, a vivid picture of the living- 
rooms of the first settlers is presented. 
The sleeping-rooms of the period are less 
clearly defined. Little mention is made 
of the bedstead, although allusion to 
“feather,” “straw,” and “flock” beds are 
numerous. From the massive designs in 
vogue in England and Holland, the colo- 
nial bed of the seventeenth century may 
be conjectured. Few of these heavy struc- 
tures were imported until after 1650. A 
plainer piece of furniture, following in 
general lines the English model, was made 
in the Plymouth and Bay colonies at an 
early date. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century the bed increased in impor- 
tance. A list of the household fur- 
nishings of a Salem merchant, in 1690, 
included “1 great oaken bedd, 1 truckle 
bedd of maple, 1 large sack bottom bedd, 
6 Camblett bedd curtains, 2 calicoe bedd 
curtains, 8 blankett sheets, 1 paire silk 
bedd curtains.” The settee, which was 
a link between the settle and the sofa, was 
sometimes used as a bed. The settee was 
both an imported and a domestic piece 
of furniture. The back and seat were 
usually incased in turkey-work. With the 
exception of the arms and braces, the 
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PLATE II—NEW ENGLAND PINE SETTLE 


entire frame was concealed. The con- 
struction of the colonial settee was identi- 
cal with one type of the Renaissance seat. 
From Italy it passed into France, and from 
France to England. Holland had no part 
in its development. From the Italian 
palace of the sixteenth century to the 
New England home of the seventeenth 
was a far-away cry, and yet, barring crude 
workmanship. the colonial design was 
a faithful copy of the Renaissance seat. 
The Dutch settlers were unfamiliar with 
this settee, as they also were with the 
New England settle. Aside from a few 
pieces which were typical of the homes of 
the Pilgrims and Puritans, the Dutch 
colonists possessed a far greater variety of 
furniture. 

Life in New Netherlands differed es- 
sentially from life in New England. The 


winters of Manhattan were milder, and 
the Indians less menacing; but the chief 
difference between the English colonists 
of the North and the Dutch settlers lay 
in their motives for seeking America. 
The Dutch came to colonize; the English 
for religious freedom; the Dutch to found 
a trading-post in the interest of the West 
India Company; the English, that their 
children might escape the divine right 
of kings. The Dutch were a nation of 
colonizers, and the Manhattan settlers were 
equipped with all the necessities of pioneer 
life. From the first, the privations en- 
dured by the New Englanders were un- 
known to them. Their genius for com- 
merce, coupled with their knowledge of 
seamanship, robbed the long voyage 
across the Altantic of half its terrors. 
Therefore, a close touch was kept with 
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the mother country. Returning vessels 
brought back Holland bricks and tiles, 
and in a few years New Amsterdam was 
Old Amsterdam in miniature. While 
Dutch sovereignty extended over a period 
of less than sixty years, Dutch manners 
and customs left an impress that a century 
of English rule could not remove. When 
New Amsterdam became New York, and 
Rensselaerswyck became Albany, it was a 
change of letter, and little els The 
English crown was added to the arms of 
the colony, but the Dutch beaver was 
not displaced, and the loyal Hollanders 
still sang Boven Orange. 

Madam Knight, a Massachusetts traveler 
visiting Manhattan in 1704, writes her 
journal, “The Buildings, Brick generally, 
are very stately, and high, though not 
altogether like ours in Bosto1 The 
Bricks in some of the Houses are of divers 
coullers, and laid in checkers, being zed, 
and very agreeable. The inside of them 
are neat to admiration. The fi 
have no Jambs, as ours have. B 
backs run flush with the walls, 

Hearth is of tyles and is as farr 
the Room at the ends as befor: 
which is generally Five foot in th 
rooms; and the piece over where tl 
should be is made as ours with | 
work, and I suppose fastened to ir 
inside. The hearths are laid witl 
divers forms and coullers.” 

The big fore-room of the Dutcl 
ing was a pleasant place, with 
hearths, its plastered walls, mad 
by racks of Delft, and its con 
substantial furniture. 

Chairs there were in several | 
tables of various designs, long 
settles, painted and carved chest 
great assortment of cupboards 
these pieces were imported. Thx 
of the turner and joiner did not flouri 
Manhattan as it did in Massa 
The close touch kept with Holland 
domestic furniture unnecessary. M 
the chests and cupboards wv 
carved, some were paintetl in tl 
colors which the Dutch loved 
others were ornamented with ma 


The various cupboards chronicled in New 
Amsterdam inventories are bewildering. 
There were cupboards for linen, for silver, 
for Delft dishes; cupboards for hats, for 
cloaks, and for shoes. An important 
piece of furniture was the kos, or kas, upon 
which the finest marquetry and carving 
were lavished. The kas was a huge cup- 
board, or press, and was the most char- 
acteristic article of Dutch handicraft. 
Ornamented to a high degree, it was often 
the most sumptuous piece of furniture in 
the house. When inlaid with bright 
tropical woods, it presented a brilliant 
appearance, and rivaled a Dutch tulip 
garden in wealth of color. 

The kas was handed down from one 
generation to another, and was carefully 
recorded.in the wills of the period. The 
widow of Governor Stuyvesant made 
mention of hers in the following manner: 
“To my son, Nicoleas, I leave my great 
kas, or cubbard, standing at the house of 
Mr. Johannes Van Brugh, together with 
all the China earthen ware lock’d up in 
said cubbard.” 

This same Johannes Van Brugh pre- 
sented his daughter Katherine, at the 
time of her marriage to Philip Livingston, 
with a superb kas. It has been described 
by Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, into 
whose family it passed by inheritance. 
“ The kas is of oak, and handsomely carved 
on the outsides, and is filled with curiously 
contrived small drawers and receptacles, 
and had ample room for the linen and 
silver of the household of its mistress. 
The keyhole is concealed under a swing- 
cover of wood, which, when in place, looks 
like part of the ornamental carving; and 
the great iron key, with its crooked 
wards, seems more fitted to unlock a 
fortress than a marriage-chest.”. Kath- 
erine Van Brugh Livingston owned the 
finest dinner-set of Delft in New Amster- 
dam, and doubtless some of the treasured 
dishes were stored in this great kas. 

Typically Dutch was the slaap-bauck, or 
built-in bed, one of the few pieces of 
furniture which was not sent over from 
Holland. This was usually provided by 
the builder of the house. When Oloff 
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Van Cortlandt erected a home in the 
Bowerie for his bride, Annekje Locker- 
mans, it was stipulated in the contract that 
great care should be taken in making the 
slaap-bauck. In the Cortlandt house, 
which was one of the most pretentious in 
town, the slaap-bauck was placed in the 
sitting-room, and was arranged solely for 
guests who might arrive unexpectedly. 
It was built behind a sliding door, which 
concealed it by day, and which could be 
lowered at night to form a shelf for the 
mattress In many houses this simple 
contrivance was the only provision made 
for sleeping. The old Dutch slaap-bauck 
was the ancestor of the modern folding- 
bed. 

In the small articles of furniture the 
homes of Manhattan were particularly 
rich. Mirrors, clocks, pictures, china orna- 
ments, and candlesticks were ordered 
directly from Amsterdam. The hanging 
clocks of brass were among the most 
beautiful of the importations. The dials 
were decorated with heraldic devices in 
color, surmounted by picturesque figures 
in hammered metal. Holland’s extensive 
foreign trade was evinced in the bric-a- 
brac. The china ornaments, variously re- 
ferred to as mantel and chimney images, 
were of East India origin. Interesting 
bits were lacquers from Japan and ivory 
carvings from China. These quaint sou- 
venirs of long sea voyages gave color to 
the Dutch interiors, and emphasized the 
difference between the homes of New 
Netherlands and the somber ones of New 
England. 

With the coming of the English settlers 
to Virginia a much more luxurious phase 
of colonial life came into existence. Under 
the royal charter land grants were ex- 
tensive, and the estates of the Virginia 
plantation included miles of territory. 
Toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century the home of the Southern colonist 
was one of ease, and was closely modeled 
on that of the English land-owner. Favored 
by climate, and served by faithful slaves, 
the problems that confronted the Northern 
colonist were unknown to the Virginia 
gentleman. Blessed by wealth and edu- 
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cation, he had the leisure to cultivate the 
gentle arts of living. 

Land passed from father to son, each 
in turn adding to the beauty of the estate. 
American architecture of the seventeenth 
century reached its height in the man- 
sions of Virginia and her sister colony, 
Maryland. Old letters and inventories 
show that these houses were richly fur- 
nished. Mention is made of Westover, 
the home of William Byrd, Esq., with 
its paneled hall and carved staircase, its 
dining-room, furnished in oak, and its 
“faire south parlour,” hung in silken 
curtains of Italian weave. William Byrd 
possessed a fine library. His book-plate, 
executed in the Jacobean style, is still 
preserved. 

Robert Carter, of Carotoman, left a 
host of memoranda concerning his mode 
of living. The upholstery of his sedan 
chair, the pattern of his furniture, the 
designs of his silver, were duly recorded. 
Thanks to these details, a lasting picture is 
retained of the Southern mansion of the 
seventeenth century. Detailed orders were 
sent to London merchants, and the newest 
styles in furniture and table-ware soon 
found their way across the water. The 
carved oak which has been handed down 
in many Virginia families is of unusual 
beauty, and of a character unknown in 
New England. Upholstery was used to a 
much greater extent in the South than 
in the North. “Spanish leather, gold 
Venetian cloth, red Lyons velvet, and green 
turkey-work” are alluded to in a letter 
bearing the date 1640. Furniture showed 
a great variety of designs. Seven knds of 
cupboards were listed in the inventory 
of the Fitz-Hugh house. The court and 
livery cupboards mentioned so often in 
colonial documents of the South, and 
occasionally in those of New England, 
were low serving-tables with shelves. The 
prices for some of these pieces were rela- 
tively very high. In 1640 the values 
were: “QOne livery cubbard and shelf, 
£25; A great cupbart £38, 3s.; one 
cupbart, with cloth and cushion, carved, 
£50.” 

Another piece of furniture, which in the 
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Puritan house was of rigid simplicity, was 
the “thousand-legged table.” This was a 
peculiarly constructed article having many 


leaves, which were supported by heavily 
braced legs. In the South this table be- 
came quite an ornamental affair. Smaller 
tables were the “folding,” and “drawing” 


ones, which were similar in design, but 
less richly carved. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century in England the heavily carved 
and paneled pieces were replaced by 
lighter designs. Chairs were built on 
more graceful lines, tables became less 
cumbersome, cupboards lost their massive 








PLATE III.—FLEMISH CHAII 
LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 











proportions. Furniture was constructed 
with a greater regard for comfort and 
utility. The new designs were easy of 
transportation, and soon influenced wood- 
workers on this side of the water. The 
names of the colonial craftsmen had 
changed. The joiner and the turner and 
the housewright had become the cabinet- 
maker, the chair-maker, and the carpenter. 

In 1690 the “Handcrafts Guild,” of 
Boston, numbered more than sixty men 
who made furniture, and over forty who 
were engaged in the trade of upholstering. 


The execution of many of the colonial * 


pieces is of a high order, and bears the 
test of comparison with English work of 
the period. American woods were unlike 
those of England, and this fact makes the 
origin of most old furniture unmistakable. 
Two extremely interesting pieces intro- 
duced into New England between 1680 
and 1690 were the so-called Flemish and 
Spanish chairs. These were seldom copied 
in this country, and therefore cannot be 
confused with colonial handiwork. * 
English furniture-makers obtained the 
designs from Holland, where they had long 
been held in favor. The original Spanish 
chair was upholstered in leather. The legs 
were turned with hoof-shaped feet, and the 
underbracing was scrolled. The Flemish 
chair had carved feet, which terminated in 
a scroll. The seat and back were of finely 
woven cane. In being transplanted from 
one country to another these chairs lost 
many of their distinctive features. Dutch 
designers robbed them of some of their 
grace, and English wood-workers added 
a few Jacobean touches. Few Spanish 
and Flemish chairs of pure type reached 
America. In England the characteristics 
of both were blended, and this composite 
chair was imported in great quantities 
by both the Northern and Southern 
colonists. With Spanish feet, Dutch arms, 
Snglish back, and Flemish underbracing, 
its nationality was somewhat puzzling. 
In Plate III. is shown an excellent ex- 
ample of the Flemish type as it is found 
in this country. The frame of this old 
piece has the quality of teak, age having 
toned the wood to a rich, deep brown. 
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[he fine cane webbing has mel- 
lowed with time until it is almost 
as dark as the woodwork. 

With the discarding of the 
great cupboards, the elevated 
chests of . drawers, familiarly 
known as high-boys, came into 
use. The names “high-boy” and 
“low-boy” are not found in old 
furniture annals, and are of com- 
paratively late date. “High 
thests” and low chests” are 
frequently mentioned, and it was 
»y these terms that they were 
<nown in colonial days. The 
first high-boys contained from 
four to six long drawers and 
four or more divided drawers, all 
f which opened with brass drop 


handles. Six turned feet con- 
nected by a stretcher formed 


the supports. The tops were 
straight, and were finished with 
a heavy molding. Oak and wal- 
nut were the principal woods used 
in their construction. An idea 
of their value may be gained from 
prices gathered from old adver- 
tisements. The highest figure is 
£15, and the lowest £2 10s. 
There was little change in the 
construction of the high-boy until 
about 1720, when the introduc- 
tion of the cabriole, or bandy-leg, 
revolutionized this piece of furni- 
ture, as it did the chair and the 
table. Instead of six turned sup- 
ports, the high chest of drawers 
rested on four slender ones. The 
stretcher, in a modified form, re- 
mained, but in another decade it 
was discarded, and the high-boy 
of 1730 stood on independent 
feet. Plate IV. illustrates the type that 
was in use at that date. The drawers 
display the fan carving that was destined 
to be a feature of so many colonial pieces. 
The brass handles and escutcheons are a 
decided advance over the earlier style. 
The top of this high-boy is straight, the 
“china steps” being a detached piece of 
woodwork. “China stepps,” or “setts of 





PLATE IV.—HIGH CHEST OF DRAWERS, 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


stepps,” were used to hold the highly 
prized dishes of the colonial household. 
In 1732 Oliver ‘Doughitt announced a 
sale at the “Sign of the Golden Bee- 
hives,” and among his wares were, “China 
stepps, likewise Delph-ware, and sprigged 
Porcelyn.” 

Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood has made 
a careful study of the high chest of drawers, 
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PLATE V.—BLOCK-FRONT SLANT-TOP 
and in his book, “Colonial Furniture in 
America,” he presents a detailed history 
of its development. Mr. Lockwood has 


rendered a service to collectors, and to 
all lovers of all furniture, by his scholarly 
analysis of colonial styles. In speaking 
of the high-boy he says: “The chest of 
drawers proper has usually four drawers, 
graduating in size from seven to four 


inches in width; the section above the 
fourth drawer is divided commonly into 
five drawers; a deep one, ornamented with 


the rising sun, with the space each side 
of this equally divided into small drawers. 
The table part has a drawer running all 
the way across the top, and under this 
three deep drawers, the center oné also 
having the rising sun. The large majority 
of low-boys offered for sale are the lower 


or table part of high-boys, and can be dis- 
tinguished from the table proper by their 


height, and the more substantial make 
of the leg. The genuine low-boy seldom 





mentions measures 
over 34 inches in 
height; the high-boy 
tables average about 
38 inches. The littk 
low-boys, to the 
trained eye, are easily 
distinguished from the 
pieces made by ‘sup- 
plying a top to th« 
high-boy table. It may 
also be added, that 
when they are thus 
separated, the chest 
of drawers is often 
finished with feet, and 
offered for sale as a 
colonial bureau.” 

A variation of the 
usual high-boy of 
1730 was the type 
with a blocked front. 
This style is rarely 
found to-day, but the 


blocked desks, which 
are of later date, 
convey an idea of the 
DESK general arrangement 
of the drawers. With 
the appearance of the scroll top, or broken 


cornice, the high-boy entered the third 
period of its development. The scroll top 
was a dividing-iine between old and new 
forms. It transformed the high-boy into 
a thing of beauty. It added lightness 
and grace to the cupboard, and it wrought 
a wonderful change in the desk. Con- 
temporary with the scroll top were the 
delicately carved finials and the finely 
executed brass handles. 

The tall clock, no less than the high- 
boy, was improved by the scroll. When 
cabinet-makers discarded the straight 
cornice, clock-makers followed in their 
footsteps. Clock-making in the colonies 
forms a chapter by itself. The earliest 
time-pieces were portable, and were of 
English make. Hanging clocks, described 
in old documents as “lantern” and 
“chamber,” were little known in New 
Sngland until the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. When tall clocks replaced them, 
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the field for beautiful cabinet-work was 
a wide one. The craft of the “clock man” 
in the colonies developed slowly. People 
of means imported their timekeepers; 
those in humble circumstances depended 
on the hour-glass and the sun-dial. The 
eighteenth century was almost at an end 
hefore American clock-making reached the 
dignity of an art. The names of Seth 
Thomas and Aaron Willard came into 
prominence about the year 1800. The 
“banjo” clock was an invention of Willard, 
and was very popular in the early nine- 
teenth century. Chauncey Jerome, at a 
later date, made the rectangular shelf- 
clock, which is a faithful timekeeper to- 
day in many Connecticut houses. 

The year 1720, which ended the first 
hundred years of furniture-making in the 
colonies,was an important date in England. 
At that time mahogany came into use in 
London. The introduction of this wood 
has long been credited to one Dr. Gibbons, 
an English physician. The tradition is, 
that the doctor received from his brother, 
a sea-captain in the West Indies, a few 
pieces of mahogany, and being pleased with 
the color and the grain of the wood, 
ordered a cabinet-maker to utilize the 
pieces in constructing a candle-box for 
Mrs. Gibbons. Delighted with the result, 
he sent instructions to the sea-captain to 
ship him enough mahogany to make a 
bureau. By chance the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham saw the bureau and was immedi- 
ately charmed with it. Her approval 
brought the wood to general notice, and 
mahogany furniture soon became the 
fashion. 

Mahogany was known in France and 
Spain at an earlier date than this, and 
it is quite probable that English cabinet- 
makers were familiar with it before Dr. 
Gibbons and his candle-box became 
famous. That mahogany furniture was 
in limited use in the colonies before 
1720 is now placed beyond a doubt. In 
the will of John Jones of Philadelphia, 
1708, a mahogany screen is mentioned, 
and in a New York advertisement, of 
sinilar date, a mahogany chest of drawers 
is offered for sale. The truth of the 
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Gibbons story is open to question, 
although it is probable that mahogany 
furniture was little known in England 
before the second decade of the eighteenth 
century. It was not imported to any 
great extent in this country until after the 
year 1740. The firmness of the wood, 
coupled with the fine quality of the grain, 
enabled furniture-makers to secure results 
that were unattainable in oak. It is not 
too much to say that the great English 
cabinet-makers of the eighteenth century 
could not have achieved their triumphs 
without the aid of this beautiful medium. 
By its use designers obtained both strength 
and delicacy, characteristics which had 
hitherto not been united in the making 
of furniture. Without mahogany, . the 
cabriole-legged desks and secretaries, the 
carved four-post bedsteads, and the grace- 
ful fiddle-back chairs would not have 
reached a high degree of beauty. Chair- 
making, especially, was revolutionized by 
the introduction of this West India wood. 

About the year 1730, “the fiddle-back 
chair,”’ sometimes called “the Queen 
Anne,” sometimes “the Dutch,” and again, 
“the bandy-legged ” chair, became popular 
in the colonies. It formed an importan} 
link in the history of chair-making, and 
marked the dividing-line between the 
heavily braced types, so long in vogue, 
and the delicately constructed styles made 
famous by the late Georgian furniture- 
makers. ‘The first Queen Anne chairs im- 
ported into New England were made with 
slight underbraces, but in the second 
style these were lacking. The distinctive 
characteristics of the Queen Anne patterns 
were the cabriole leg, terminating in the 
flat foot, the broad splat of the back, and 
the depressed seat. In Plate VI. are 
shown two fine specimens which belong 
to the second type. 

Contemporary with the Queen Anne 
chairs were the “slat-back” and “ban- 
nister back” chairs. These were made 
with seats of rush, and were very plenti- 
ful between the years 1730 and 1750. 
In the kitchen of the Whipple house, 
which is illustrated on page 277, are two 
of the “slat-back” designs. Into this 
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chairs,’’ ‘‘ writing- 
chairs,” “and “side 
chairs”’ in the almost 
endless Windsor cate- 
gory. One of the sturdy 
“arm-chairs”” may b« 
seen in Washington’s 
bed-chamber, at Mt 
Vernon, which is repro- 
duced on page 275. 

The year 1760 marked 
another stage ‘in the 
history of furniture- 
making in the colonies. 
In England the great 
epoch of cabinet-making 
was at hand—that bril- 
liant' period, covering 
less than sixty years 
with which the names 
of Chippendale, Hepple- 








white, and Sheraton 

are inseparably asso- 

ciated. Shearer, Ince, 

PLATE VI.—DUT AIRS, 173 Mayhew, Manwaring, 

and Richardson were 

worthy followers of 

the three masters, but 

old kitchen have been gathered many _ their influence was little felt in America. 
articles typical of colonial day The How many of the Chippendale, Hepple- 
collection of flax-wheels, churns, lanterns, white, and Sheraton pieces which are found 
candlesticks, and pewter dishes rivals that in thiscountry actually came from the hands 
of many a New England museum. A _ of the great designers? Their names have 
“thousand-legged table” is here, and in become generic terms, sometimes denoting 
u shadowy corner may be seen a “fan- a style, sometimes a period. “After the 
back” Windsor chair. Quite apart from manner of” Chippendale, or Hepplewhite, 
the other chairs of colonial days were the or Sheraton, would be a safer way to 
many styles of “Windsors.”” From 1725 classify most of the late eighteenth anc 
until early in the nineteenth century they early nineteenth century furniture found 
held their own with far more elegant in America. Doubtless a great deal of 
designs. They were found in homes the work in England which now bears the 
of rich and poor, and were not confined names of these men was simply designed 
to any one locality. The original Wind- by them and executed by others. In 
sors were of English make, but American this country English models were so care- 
furniture-makers perfected several styles. fully copied that it is sometimes difficult 
Made of ash and hickory, and heavily to locate the makers. Chippendale’s in- 
coated with paint they have outlived fluence was strongest in this country be- 
many a fine bit of carved uhogany. tween the years 1760-1780. During the 
The .various American Windsors were later decade, Hepplewhite was also a 


known as “round backs.” “fan-backs,” 
and “‘bow-backs, ”’ the latter following in a 
general way the lines of an archer’s bow. 
There were “ arm-chairs.” rocking- 


potent factor in determining styles in 
furniture. Sheraton’s publication, “The 
Cabinet Maker’s and Upholsterer’s Draw- 
ing Book,” appeared in 1793. From that 
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PLATE VII.—FOl 





D 


R FAMOUS COLONIAL CHAIRS 


date until the designs of the Empire came Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director,” 
by Thomas Chippendale, was printed in 


into fashion, Sheraton was the guiding-star 
of the furniture-makers in America 


In 1762 the third edition 


The subtitle stated that it was 


“A collection of Most Elegant and Useful 


A he A LOE a, ere 








HEPPLEWHITE (< 


OT A 


Designs of Household Furni- 
ture. Calculated to Improve 
and Refine the Present Taste, 
and Suited to the Fancy and 
Circumstances of Persons in All 
Degrees of Life.” Many of the 
designs in the book were ex- 
tremely rococo, and showed how 
close a student the author was 
of the Louis XV. school; some 
were executed in “the Gothic 
manner,”’ others in the “Chinese 
taste,” which Sir William Cham- 
bers had made popular. The 
so-called Chinese style of wood- 
work—the lattice and irregular 
fret, which under Chambers’s 
influence became fashionable in 
London—resulted in many freaks 
in furniture. Fortunately, the 
popularity of the Chinese and 
Gothic styles found no echo on 
this side of the Atlantic. Most 
of the Chippendale pieces in 
America are entirely free from 
these absurdities. His early 
furniture shows traces of Dutch 
influence, which lingered in 
England in spite of newer 
fashions. He made use of the 
bandy-legged chair, imparting 
great delicacy to the construc- 
tion. The first Chippendale 
chairs which were known in 
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PLATE IX.—AMERICAN EMPIRE PILLAR-AND-CLAW TABLE 


America were made with the bandy-leg 


and ball and claw foot. The backs 
were a variation of the Dutch splat, 
pierced and slightly curving. The next 


tvpe showed a more elaborate back, and 
straight, tapering legs. About 1770 a 
slight departure from the regulation Chip- 
pendale chair resulted in the “ladder- 
back” design. The supports of this chair 
were straight, and the back was divided 
with horizontal bars. Mt. Vernon con- 


tains several of these ladder-backs. In 
the west parlor, as shown in frontispiece, 
a ladder-back chair is placed on either 
side of the fine Louis XVI. fauteuil. 

A good deal of the old furniture in this 


country long attributed to Chippendale 
is now credited to Hepplewhite. It is con- 
ceded by students of furniture that Chip- 
pendale did not inlay any of his. handi- 
work. The many beautiful cabinets and 


sideboards, standing on straight, tapering 
legs, and having for their sole ornamen- 
tation narrow lines of marquetry, which 
have long been called “Chippendale,” are, 
in reality, after the manner Hepple- 
white. The serpentine sideboards are be- 


lieved to have been designed by Thomas 
Shearer, who was associated with Hepple- 


white. These pieces are extremely grace- 
ful, and are inlaid with considerable skill. 
Carving was Chippendale’s mode of deco- 
ration, and in his beautiful chairs it found 
its best expression. 

Thomas Sheraton, coming a little later, 
learned much from both Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite. Discarding the plain, taper- 
ing support, he selected the fluted form of 
the Louis XVI. style, which the Adam 
brothers had introduced into England. 
James and Robert Adam were architects, 
who carried their classic tastes to a 
very fine point. Sheraton owed much of 
his success to these men, whose influence 
on the furniture-making of the period was 
very great. Sheraton’s designs were in- 
variably marked by-restraint. He made 
many fine chairs and tables, but in this 
country his fame rests chiefly on his side- 
boards, which have never been surpassed. 
The urn-shaped knife-boxes, which are a 
part of many of these pieces, show how 
strongly he was guided by the standards of 
the Adam brothers. Most of Sheraton’s 
work in this country is of a high order. 
To many minds the old furniture that 
bears his name is the finest of all colonial 
styles. His chairs, simpler in design than 
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those of Chippendale, more honest in con- 
struction than those of Hepplewhite, have 
in some points never been equaled. 

Plate VII. affords an excellent compari- 
son of the four most famous colonial chairs. 
lirst, the pure Dutch fiddle-back; second, 
the Chippendale, with pierced splat; third, 
the heart-shaped Hepplewhite ; and fourth, 
the rectangular Sheraton. There were 
several modifications of these types, but 
they were merely in detail. 

Some of the “round-about chairs” 
designed by Chippendale are admirably 
constructed. In his hands the heavy 
Dutch model, the original “round-about,” 
was given a new beauty. The large up- 
holstered chair of the late colonial period, 
the “wing” or “cosey” type of modern 
nomenclature, was not made by Chip- 


pendale. Ince and Manwaring designed 
several patterns, which were more common 
in England than in this country. A wing 
chair made by Hepplewhite, now owned 
by a Salem collector, is illustrated in 
Plate VIII. 

After the War of 1812, English patterns 
declined in favor, and furniture-makers 
turned to France for inspiration. The 


American development of the Empire 


style is a lasting credit to the designers of 
this country, and forms a fitting close to 
the second century of colonial furniture- 
making. Plates [X., X.,and XI. are typi- 
cal examples of the American Empire, 
and show what spirit could be imparted 
to massive designs. This combination of 
lightness with solidity was the dominating 
quality of the furniture of this period. 





PLATE X.—LOW-POST BEDSTEAD 
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EMPIRE SOFA 


The bedstead is as fine in its way as the had run its course. Designs lost their 
high-poster in Washington’s bed 1 at’ vitality, and became heavy and ponderous. 
Mount Vernon When black walnut superseded mahogany, 
While the Empire style in rica the characteristics that had made fur- 
followed in a general way the 1 of niture-making an art for more than a 
the movement in France, it 1 free hundred years ceased to exist. Varied as 
from the incongruities that mart 1any were colonial types, there were certain 
of the foreign pieces. Carved mns, features common to all. Purity of form, 
claw-feet, pine-apple finials, and orna- harmony of parts, subordination of orna- 
mental brasses were the hall-marks of ment, were expressed in the latest as well 
the American Empire. Realist eads as the earliest American models. What- 
of lions and griffins, and tl lany ever extravagances marked English and 
Egyptian details which French f ture- Continental styles, designs in this country 
makers resorted to, were happily absent. leaned towards simplicity. It is this qual- 
from the work of the day on th le of ity that renders colonial furniture as satis- 
the water. factory to-day as when it came from the 
By 1830 the Empire style in thi intry hands of its maker. 
‘ es 
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EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC LIFE IN 


AMERICA, AND 


ITS RELATION 


TO THE FUTURE 


By GRACE SCHENCK WARD 


E are apt to feel that the 
American people are more 
restless, more changeful, than 
those of any of the Old World 
countries with which we compare our- 
selves. This feeling arises in a large 
measure from the fact that America is 


now in the heyday of its youth, and is ° 


striving to solve in its national life many 
roblems which were quite as difficult 
n their day to the:older countries, and 
produced nearly if‘not quite as great a 
restlessness as vexes the mature American 
of to-day. The tweptieth eentury has 
dawned for us with an outlook such as has 
grarely confronted so young a nation. » We 
are in the position of child, brought up 
to a quiet, narrow life, not much money 
and no great future, who finds himself, 


on attaining: his- majority, the possessor 
of -a great and hitherto unsuspected 
fortune, fawned upon by ore Se 
deluded by flattérers, drawn this way’ 
and that, ing every pleasure, trying 
every form of diversion, with no very 
settled attitude towards life save an in- 
satiable appetite for Trying his 
strength with often a ieeling back of it 
all that it is too good to be true, and that 
there must be some lurking trap in it all, 
he has yet a curiosity to see how great a 
strain it will bear without breaking. 

To that child, as to the nation to-day,, 
the great thing Soy ee j ent. 
Every generation itself confronted 
with this necessity of adjusti the 
training received in its youth to the de- 
mands made upon it when it reaches ma- 
turity. This is inherent and inevitable. 


The great changes, commercial and 
econqgric, that have swept over this 
country during the years since the Civil 
War find their counterpart in the coinci 
dent changes in religigus and domggatia 
life. The religious side of the question 
is not to be touched upon now, and the 
commercial and economic ones are best 
left to the virile mind for treatment. 
But the domestic situation of the present 
day is one which women ought to know 
something about, and should intelligently 
fit themselves to alter, and adjust to the 
necessities of the times. 

It is a fashion of the day for men to 
decry the fact that women devote so 
much less time to their domestic and 
maternal duties than of old, and so much 
more to athletics, sports, and social inter- 
course. I rather think the women have 
only followed where the men pointed out 
the way. Half a century ago the average 
American of thirty, forty, or fifty years 
of age spent most of his days from nine 
to six at work. “His evenings were de- 
voted to slippered ease, his mind too 
weary and his body too jaded for any- 
thing but an anaconda-li igesting of 
his evening meal, a few moments spent 
with his family, and then to bed, in order 
to fit him for another day of trgedooil 
mongtony-. His wife led practically the 
same life. But gradually a change crept 
over this dreary scene, and men came to 
see their way to sométhing besides psere 
money-gelting. So many broke down 
under this regimen, men and women, that 
it became necessary to find relief, and 
now a man of the same type can work 
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from<nine to | and play tl of 
the time, take nearly every dat ‘ a 
half- day’ s. recreation make I 
\money, do more for the goo 
community, and come more 

ouch with his children than ev« 

e man who leads this m fi 
demands a.very different kind fe 
from the man of fifty years ag 
to keep pace with her husband 
learnéd to get through her daily 
order that she might escape thi 
household drudge, and be abl 
her amusements in line at least v 
of her semnteeitll and be an 
companion for him. VJust 
seemed as the pendulum swun; 
the side of p1 ~( cel ed ideas « 
duty, that the mother act 
nothing but neglect, but the 
to see that possibly the woma! 
man, had more than one duty 1 


that though maternity lay pr 

claims upon her, yet ther 

sides of life presented which 

mand recognition And so 

old, narrow, fireside circle, beyor 

she rarely step} d, has grown t! I 
deeper, higher, true! tome life whicl 
demands her time and \&ttenti n 
which she must send forth 

women fit to face existent cond 


~ Fireside life has disappe are ry 
largely. Home life holds: stil ro 
if not a larger place in mode! as 
the earlier and narrow condi of 
domestic felicity When one ec nns 
the present condition of don life 
I would beg to call a halt, and the 
caviler to look into the quest vit. 


below the surface, and ask herself 
self what home life is for. Is it 1 
quiet resting-place to which on 

worn out with struggling aga 
world, a place where troubles ai 


should not obtrude lest they di th 
Arcadian peace that broods ‘it 
@r is it the center from wi! shal 
radiate the forces that are to n ant 
control the world? 

Here, again, must we readjust « eas. 
To the moths r who longs to be tl tral 


point of devotion in the live her 
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children, tothe wife who wants to be, as 
most of us do; the idol of her husband’s 
heart, such a readjustment must bring 


some pain and sacrifice. But there is © 


more to matrimony and maternity than 
the selfish gratification of our own desire 
for love and unintelligent devotion. Re- 
sponsibility, grave and weighty, lies on 
the shoulders of the home-makers. Every 
home that turns out inte the next gener- 
ation men and women fit to carry on the . 
works begun, and left unfinished by thei: 
predecessors, has fulfilled its purpose. 
Eve ry home that fails to do this, and turns? 
out drones and malingerers, has los 
sight of the highest and best et. . 
which attaches to the institution, 
have tried vainly to find the derivation. 
and meaning of the word “home.” Per- 
haps it is just as well. Its-very vaguey 
ness stimulates our curiosity, and sets us 
all thinking of what it means to us, and 
in how much we fail to live up to t 
purpose of its meaning. |The high id 

of domestic life is to bring within its 
border all that will stimulate to the great, 
est activity for good the foree of the 
individual. The strength of the state 


must be as the strength of its ciara | 


partS, which, of course, are the men anc 
women engaged in its life. The time has 
gone by when parents decided, more or 
less arbitrarily, what profession-or busi- 
ness their sons should follow. The eldest 
for the bar, the second for medicine, the 
next for the church, or one branch of the 
service, ete., ete. Those were the days 
of domestic tyranny, when the parents’, 
word was as the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which chamgeth not, and as I look 
back at it, it seems to me it was possibly 
the time of parental weakness inertia. 
It must have been easier to these 
questions, and carry them through with- 
out much thought, positive or negative 
from the child, and make everything bend 
towards an already settled point, than 
so to train and edueate each child as 


to develop in him or her that for ‘veh 


each has a special aptitude, and. 
each the individual care and training 
along its special line which shall fit him 
or her to do service for the state, and 
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EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC LIFE 
make their individyglity count for the / 


utmost in the furtherance of national 
interests. ° 

Of course I generalizez As I am speak- 
ing, to you and to me come many indi- 
vidual instances in past and present in 
which these generalities do not hold good. 
But we must take a pretty broad point 
of view in dealing with this subject, and 
try to look at it as a trend of thought 
and development in the country at large, 
and not as the changed condition affects 
our own limited personal experience. 
— Nothing that is normal and healthy is 
still. To be placidly content with exist- 
ing conditions means stagnation and 
decay. Even stagnation endures but a 
second, and the process of deterioration 
proceeds with relentless activity. We are 
born into a world of change and restless- 
ne The instant our physical activit) 
ceases we die. The moment when com- 
mercial change and political agitations 
cease our national health is endangered. 
So in social and domestic matters; 
these must change, as do all other nor-; 
mal, wholesome institutions. Conditions; 
change, and to be a potent factor, social 
life must be readjusted to meet the new 
conditions. If the‘world is to progress, 
each generation must begin in advance 
of the point at which its predecessor 


started. The child who opens its eyes. 


for the first time.on the world of to-day 
is already a more highly developed mental 
if not physical organism than the child 
of a few hundred years ago. The child 
who begins life surrounded by the marvcl- 
ous results already achieved in the scicn- 
tific and mechanical world. has already, 
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flustered, as it was the first time she had 
ever used it. The younger woman could, 
never remember the time when telephones . 
were not in common use. These two 
women could not have had originally the 
same point of view concerning the con- 
duct of domestic affairs. The older one 
had thought in her youth, I reflected, as 
a rule for hours over a question asked 
and answered by a note and a messenger- 
boy; the younger one, called by the tele- 
phone, had the question: propounded, and 
the answer demanded at once. Here musi 
be faculties already used to ready con4 
centration and quick decision. Thedecis- 
ion maust-be-at.once. No time for care- 
ful consideration ; instantly the mind must 
grasp the subject and decjde. We do not 
stop to think out all these things in our 
daily actions, nor the inevitable effect of 
environment upon the human: life and 


character, but we cannot escape from ~ 


their effect. And these wonderful changes 
in our civilization require a good deal of 
thinking out if we are to be able to meet 
and cope with them intelligently, and 
make them potent factors in our develop- 
ment. The question as to the effect 
already produced by the evolution, up to 
date, of domestic life is the one before us. 

The earlier fireside life, if I may again 
differentiate, played a most important part 
in the molding of the generations which 
had to hew out our national fame and 
fortune from an unknown and uncon- 


quered world. The almost Spartan stern-~ 


ness of the Puritan household producéd 
men who proved themselves able to con-* 


quer, civilize, and develop this vast con-\ 


tinent. I do not despise nor undervalue 


if I may so put it,taken his first educational what now seems to us as narrow, because 
steps along these lines. The telephones,- we require so much broader a life. I 
automobiles, wireless telegraph, before honor and revere the strength, the courage, 
long, will.form part of his earliest im- and the self-denial of the makers of our 
pressions. These things, and others too nation. But that phase passed. We can- 
numerous to mention , form part of not now lead such lives, nor is it wise or 
the original fabric on which his life and best that we should. I mean distinctly, 
¢ er is to be embroidered. in view of the conditions which now face 
ong ‘since I sat with two women, us. Our hardy forefathers turned out a 
other not yet thirty. The race of fighters and pioneers fit to conquer 
Cider n was called from the room and sitides savages, and to fight tooth 
to use the long 
she returned 









i telephone. When and nail for liberty and justice. We 
confessed to feeling quite must send out a generation to meet and , 
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.on which each generation shal 
stantial improvements of beau 


y older ones lonely 
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conquer diplomats, to adjust tl 
delicate and intricate political qu 
to train the country in the higher { 


art, civilization, and social inter 


in-a word, to rear upon the fe 
solidly laid by our forefathers a 


1] 


utility, and prove to the world th 
of our claim to the position to 
aspire. I believe we are in a 


to do this. I believe the domesti 
to-day tends towards it. I beli 


wr 


the very indepe ndence and restles 


© often selfishly deplore in th 


leaves sot 
id stranded, 


accomplishment 


1 

generation are very potent factor 
I 
i! 


est home life a nation can hav 
ne which trains, not breaks, thi 


spirit of youth, and permits « 
to work out its own charact 
scious of hampering control, savé 


.the wisdom and justice of such ¢ 


itself. es quiet force of exa 
wonderfully , far more than nage 


a 


and reiterated and inconsistent cor 


The young.men of to-day ar 
from their fathers, but not: wors« 


is no more drinking, no more dis 


no more wildness, among these 1 
among their fathers. Indeed, s 
mistie souls will even maintain 1 
is less. There are as many } 

of high standards to-day interest 


ligently in matters of municipal 


state politics; and national affa 
the last generation at a corre 
age. The young men of to-da 
more wholesome, normal physical 


did their fathers and grandfathe1 


think they are on the -whole 
capable of intelligently eonduct 
lives and working for the highest 
of the country as were the men 1 
before them. 

The Bishop of New York, in 
recently delivered to the student 


, says: “The first dpty of the 


to understand pres@nt social « 
and to deal with them without 

and without passionj” It is on 
as these that I have striven t 
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in 
ding 


ad a 


than 


r 


ind I 


as 


their 


rests 


vent 


cture 
Yale, 
en_is_ 
tions, 


ment 


lines 
} 


rk in 


writing this paper. Facts are before us, 
not fancies. Because the change has come, 
and we are confronted with it, and because’ 
I try to consider it “without -sentiment | 
and without passion,” I do not wish to 
be looked upon as a domestic iconoclast, — 
nor that most unpleasant person, an 
advanced woman. Far from it., Indi- 
vidually, the changes which I have set 
forth as existent have brought pain and 
sacrifice, but in the working out of great 
problems the individual loss cannot be 
too much considered. It is\the count | 
good of the greatest number Which counts; 
and I am inelined to think will prevail, 
whether we want it individually or not. 
Modern progress isa great, unseen, com- | 
pelling power, agaigst which individual. 
beat themselves in ¥ain. They are weak | 
against it, but working in harmony with 
it, they may expect a strong guiding 
influence, and turn this power towards 
inte lligent direction of real improvement. 

Huxley says, “Vastness is not great-Y 
ness.” I would humbly add, “Neither is / 
strength power.” We have developed i in 
this new fountry of ours a vast amount 
of strength, of which the restlessness is 
a symptom. Now,Ave must turn this 
strength into po 

I think, far from proving in what I have 
written that domesticity is a decadent 
foree,'I rather prove that the influence 
exerted by the hohe and the home-makers 
must be a stronger and more intelligent 
one than ever béfore. A great modern 
thinker has said that we have reached the 
highest possible point in the physical 
development of man, and that from this 
on the improvementg which shall come 
must be along, al ic lines. If this— 
is so,, then surely the parents of to-day 
have to deal with very different and, 
higher mental problems than were offered’ 
in the day8 gope by. I mean the parents 
who progress with the age, and are not 
willing to be relegated to the position of 
the parents among the lower animals and 
earlier ages of man, but who intend to 
take up and carry on the work intrusted 
to them on the wnetal, “moral, and socia) 
side as well a e physical one. The 
limits of this paper are the only limits to 
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such a question. (1 do not mean it to be 
conclusive, but ‘suggestive, and I hope 
among my readers there may be some 
who shall come to see that it is not quite 
reasonable, in this age of universal pro- 


gress, that the care and development of 
our children should be the only depart- 
ment of human affairs which should be 
conducted on old-fashioned lines, and 
relegated to medieval methods. 





HOW TO FRAME PICTURES 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


OU might set a tiny miniature in 

} paste jewels when it would be 

absurd to treat a stately Piranesi 

etching of Roman ruins that way. 
You might pick out a florid gilt frame 
adorned with garlands and bowknots for 
a Watteau marquise which you would not 
chbose to surround Dante’s solemn coun- 
tenance. You would not think of squar- 
ing the circle of a Botticelli tondo, yet 
perhaps you would try to trim some oblong 
portrait into an oval shape that suited it 
no better. You might use a green mat 
that set off your bright hunting print 
admirably, and find that it extinguished 
your delicate water-color. Or you might, 
seeing that certain strong photographs 
could dispense with a mat, try framing 
a little etching without one, doing which, 
if you had any eye at all, repentance would 
surely follow. 

For the mistakes oftenest made in 
framing are frames of too ornate a charac- 
ter, margins too narrow, or mats of the 
wrong color. Rightly considered, the 
frame is merely a mat, a margin, which 
separates the picture from other objects, 
so that attention is concentrated on it 
alone. A powerful oil-painting, or even 
a large photograph with decided dark 
masses, needs little assistance to triumph 
over its environment. These two are 
about the only things that are framed 
without mats. 

Oil-paintings should have neither mat 
nor glass. Occasionally an _ especially 
valuable oil-painting is put under glass to 
preserve it from the all-pervading soot of 
cities like London, Chicago, or Pittsburg, 


~ 


but the necessity is always to be deplored. 
It is a sad waste to turn a good picture 
into a poor mirror. A shadow-box, that 
is, a handsome projecting case of dark 
wood, is rightly used only for protection. 
When you see one you assume that the 
canvas is so ehoice or the frame so delicate 
as to require extra safe-guarding. Con- 
sequently a good many small or worthless 
pictures are given shadow-boxes to en- 
hance their inrportance, just as a short 
person puts on high-heeled shoes. 

For an oil-painting a gold frame is the 
best, and a simple rule is at least three 
inches of gold for a small picture and a 
proportionate increase of width and orna- 
ment for a large one. Some sketchy 
canvases look well in broad wooden frames, 
black or mellow brown. Some subtle 
color harmonies are fitly set in silver; for 
instance, Whistler’s tone studies, and H. 
D. Murphy’s strips of sand and sea and 
pearly’sky. Artists love the dim, brown- 
ish hue of tarnished old gold frames, and 
are always trying to get framers to copy it 
as a setting for low-keyed paintings. The 
new bronze powder comes in a good 
brownish hue, and also in effective: varie- 
ties of paler or deeper or greenish toned 
gold. It should be cheaper than gold-leaf, 
but alas! it demands such nice handling, 
such polishing and shellacking to render 
it durable, that the cost of workmanshi 
makes up for the low price of the material. 
Bronze frames are, however, deservedly 
in the height of favor for both oil and 
water colors. 

Many water-colors are bold and strong 
enough to frame like oils; i. e., in gold with- 
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out a mat, or with a gold mat 


amounts to the same thing, and is 1 


a measure of economy, since wit 
gold mat a narrow gold frame 


One may be still more saving and 


mat of strawboard, whose deep, 
yellow-brown throws out the hu 
picture almost as well as the | 
metal itself. Artists often use 

temporary expedient. There ar 


tions nowadays to white mats and { 


as being lighter than the highest 
the picture, and the taste is for 
some neutral color, like gray, bri 
gold. Nevertheless, on high-keye 
relles an ivory-white mat and fra 
well. 

Large photographs. especially 
they are from striking paintings, | 
Braun autotypes, may be framed i 
flat oak or gold moldings, without a 
or margin. As a matter of fact, th: 
of the frame makes up for the 1 
particularly good frame is of cl 
gilded, so that the wavy grain of tl 
shows through, rendering any oth 
ment superfluous. 

Engravings, etchings, and drawi 
quire a mat. and unless carried 
tremes, the wider the mat the bet 
picture looks. 
the title and any other lettering 
margin must be allowed to shov 
mat should be wider at the top thar 
sides, and widest of all at the bott 
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simple molding of gold, oak, bl 
white makes the best frame. Or if 
ture is printed in sepia or sangu 
frame may well be of the same b 
red shade in wood. Some qu 
prints are liked by connoisseurs 
narrow molding set close to th 

but to my thinking, even Durer 

“*Melancholia’’ produces no effect 
some mat. Every one can r 
when velvet frames were the heig] 
fashion; they are now seldom 


short time ago there was a rage fo1 


enamel frames, then came a 
towards dull black, and at present 
in high favor. No one can follov 
vagaries of fashion. Just now tw 
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ful styles are popular novelties. One has 
the corners rounded in Japanese style; 
this is usually made of soft wood, made 
pliable under steam, and stained some 
agreeable shade of forest green or silver 
gray. The other is carried out in rose- 
wood, of the rich color of old mahogany; 
the corners are not mitered, but “ cabinet- 
joined.’’ There are also what are called 
‘veneered ’’ frames, which are apparently 
made of a sheet of wood with an opening 
cut in it for the picture, precisely like a 
mat. Itis, in fact, a mat of wood. 

There are admirable architectural 
frames especially designed f6r certain pic- 
tures; every one has probably seen Sar- 
gent’s ‘‘ Hosea’’ or Vedder’s ‘‘ Lazarus’’ 
in some such setting, and recognized its 
appropriateness. There are frames Gothic, 
ecclesiastic, shaped like church windows 
and terminating in crosses, which incase 
pictures of the Madonna or the saints; 
there are small shrines with tiny doors that 
open and close on Fra Angelico angels. 
There are frames colonial, rococo, Floren- 
tine, Empire, and so on, that we like on be- 
wigged worthies, Napoleonic marshals, or 
Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses. 

It is impossible to lay down a law for 
these things, any more than for the freaks 
of fancy in mats, which are sometimes 
charming indeed. You will see them 
made of matting, of stamped leather, of 
old brocade, of Japanese silk. You will 
see even the less pretentious paper mats in 
decided red, green, terra-cotta, and even 
black. The last named is, I think, always 
a mistake, but the others are often telling 
when chosen by ‘‘a very sure and certain’’ 
taste. For most people they are good 
things to leave alone, or at most to experi- 
ment with on a small scale, for inexpensive 
prints'in passepartout frames. 

Neither can the writer explain when and 
how much ornament is desirable; whether 
a gold beading added to a wooden frame, 
an edge of velvet added to a gilt one, will 
help the picture. When in doubt choose 
the simpler thing. Bear in mind one 
principle: the picture is of the first im- 
portance. If the frame is more noticed 
than its contents, something is wrong. 
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THE DAISIES AND GOLDENROD 














IN PRAISE OF GOODLY GARDENS 


By KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 
Illustrated from Photographs by Arus 8. Williams, Minneapolis 


HEN we keep in touch with 
Nature we share her life. 
There is an uplifting of the 


soul that comes with gentle 
spring, and endures throughout the season 
of green. From the pussy-willow, that 
herald of new life, to that harmonious 
duo, daisies and goldenrod, to salvia and 
the gorgeous autumn tinting, there is a 
wondrous, subtle change continually going 
on in nature that writes itself on all 
around it. To none are these changes 
more perceptible than to the happy pos- 


sessor of a garden. A garden is an ever- 
changing poem, full of beautiful thoughts 
which spring from the ground touched by 
the finger of God. Who does not know 
the memories that come with the scent of 
mignonette, the heliotrope, tube-rose, and 
sweetbrier? These subtle odors come 
from time to time as if wishing us to 
solve a mystery, or to live again some ex- 
perience of youth. It is in the garden 
that suggests these memories one loves 
to dwell. 

It has been rightly said that flowers 
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THE MULTI-COLORED FLOWERS OF SUMMER 
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NATURE'S OWN ARRANGEMI 








garden brings a new surprise, a new de- 
light, daily, and no _ occupation is 
healthier, none of greater variety, than 
the care of flowers. 

The flower-lover’s garden boasts also 
of the wild flowers, besides the gera- 
nium, tulip, phlox, pansies, and the hosts 
of cultivated flowers. What a wonder 
that. people do not take more kindly to 
the dandelion! What beauty in the 
wide stretches of these golden dises that 
bleom early and fearlessly amid a heavy 
mat of.green! Not all wild flowers, like 
the moccasin-plant, which blooms in 
shady nooks, will brook the tenderest 
care, but a little wholesome ground, a 
few days of rain or shine, and the hardy 
wild flower will burst forth robust, and 
so beautiful that one is impressed with 
the thought that, small or large, a gar- 











flourish gladly in the gardens of those who 
love them. No landscape-gardening is 
here with its improbable kn and 
hollows, shrubs grown in groups and 
designs impossible to nature. In the 


garden of the flower-lover, sweet, friend- 
ly flowers fill the crevices and borders; 


there are shady nooks for lovers and 
friends, and the spot is associated with 
one’s inner life, for it is a part of one’s 
very self. A garden like this is fairy- 
land. 

If it is a true garden it will have its 
fruit-trees, for in the season when the 
peach and apple blossoms hang over, 
there is perpetual delight. Who has not 
reveled in the quiet nook among the 
trees, with perhaps a brook murmuring 
in the distance, on a cool morning when 
the sky is slightly veiled? Such a sweet, 
sacred silence cannot exist elsewhere. 
The orchards seem vivified, so personal 
are the charms of the trees, like loyal 


friends that endure with age. Such a 








THE MOCCASIN-PLANT, THAT BLOOMS IN 
SHADY NOOKS 
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WHEN PEACH AND APPLE BLOSSOM HANG OVER, THERE IS PERPETUAL DELIGHT 











den is a necessity for one who would grow 
spiritually as well as bodily. 

The change of flowers from spring to 
fall is marvelous in its regularity. The 
pale early blossoms, like anemone and 
bloodroots, hide in the grass and under 
dead leaves; and as these slowly give place 
to the multi-colored flowers of summer 
and the vivid hues of autumn, there is a 
succession of color surprises at which man 
can only wonder. The garden is a mystery 
that appeals to the artistic side of man’s 
sight-nature like a symphony of rare 
sounds does to his ear. If the garden is 
so large it can have an errant stream or 
quiet pond, thrice blest is he who owns. 
For from the waterways come the yellow, 
blue, and red that exert a quickening 
and irradiating influence on the land- 
seape. Perchance it is the marigohi that 


tints the banks of a tiny stream, or the 
blue, queenly fleur-de-lis that spreads its 
regal mantle over many fields. The iris 
must be seen in its home to look into the 
purple depths of the rich, deep flower, and 
to appreciate the sword-like leaves that 
grow beside it, wind-betossed. All these 
the stream suggests, while mirrored ponds 
have water-lilies, whose deep green leaves 
float softly and give renewed pleasure at 
every opening and closing of the buds. 
One secret all successful gardeners know. 
One must nurse one’s own flowers if they 
are to flourish, for flowers, like human 
beings, long for love. The very word 
“garden” is to the flower-lover a picture. 
It suggests the thornless pleasure gardens 
of Eden before the Fall; sad Gethsemane, 
dear to the Man of Sorrows; and those 
mystic Persian gardens, with their wilder- 
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ness of roses, whose praises have b sas 
sung by Hafiz, Saadi, and Ki sul 
yam. Then there rises before on¢ ha 
medizval Roman gardens, with the 
mount raised to command a viev sas 
the surrounding country; the Tu of 
gardens, with their topiarian or 
and fish-ponds ; the stately Ita wa 
gardens, with their fine perspecti tor 
and the pleasure gardens of Versa rai 
the acme of the artificial. tio 
The best of gardens resent all rek 
tempts to force them into categ ste 
They are those where no definit on 
sign has been adopted, and un 
beauty and a love of nature in 
prompted. They may not b age 
classic gardens of Le Nétre, but If 
are the nosegays of gardens, w! ral 
beauties poets sing and whose pra as 
ever live. Itis gardens such as t wit 
that make one cry, “‘Would tha sty 
whole world were inflamed wi wa 
taste for gardens! Would that me 
garden mania might take ros n tog 
childhood!” Then would we clo 
fewer evil-doers, and man wouk 
off such passions as conflict THE FREEDOM OF THE WOODS 4 
peace and order 





CASEMENT WINDOWS 





By LAUDE BRAGDON 
S an architect holdir imilar much more severe than in the United 

views, | was much interested in States, they are of common occurrence, 

Mr. Spencer’s defense o case- though there they are often supplemented 

ment window, in a recent number by storm-sash during the winter. 
of THe Hovust BeauTiruu. 7 preju- Casement windows which open out are 
dice on the part of the average house- more easily made tight than those which 
holder against this form of window is deep open in, but the former are often in danger 
rooted, but it is well founded only because of being slammed and broken by the wind, 
he is familiar with casement v ws in and they preclude the use of outside blinds 
their cheapest and most pernici form, and screens. For these reasons. it is 
where no adequate precautions have been usually advisable that they be made to 
exercised to keep out wind and water. In _ open in, and the entire opening screened 
England and on the Continent use of outside. 
casement windows is all but universal; and To make such a window tight, the fol- 1 


in northern Canada, where thé nate is lowing points should be observed: The 
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sash should be of well-seasoned wood, and 
sufficiently thick not to warp—one and a 
half or one and three-fourths inches at 
the least. The rebate which receives the 
sash should be deep (about three-fourths 
of an inch), and provided with a “drip” 
or groove, which prevents the passage of 
water by capillary attraction. The bot- 
tom rail should be broader than the side 
rails, and beveled (as shown in the illustra- 
tion), with a large drip in front of the 
rebate. The sill should have a somewhat 
steep slope, so that the water which lodges 
on it may not be blown back and up 
underneath the sash. A check or fillet 
in the width of the sill is of assistance 


against the last-mentioned contingency. 


If the window is a double one, the meeting 
rails of the two sash should be arranged 
as shown in the illustration, instead of 
with the usual rebate. Through this 
style of joint it is next to impossible for 
water to pass. With such an arrange- 
ment it is necessary to open both sash 
together, but either fold may then be 
closed again immediately. 









































A. TIGHT CASEMENT WINDOW INSIDE 
SHOWING MEETING RAILS 



































A. TIGHT CASEMENT WINDOW OUTSIDE, 
SHOWING BOTTOM AND SIDE RAILS 


An argument frequently used against 
casement windows is, that the “‘trimmings”’ 
are more expensive and elaborate than for 
ordinary weighted double-run sash. While 
it is true that the best devices cost more 
than the pulleys, weights, and sash-locks 
necessary to equip windows of the usual 
type, yet all that is actually required for 
such a casement window as is here shown 
and described is a knob or handle for 
opening, bolts at top and bottom for 
fastening, and four butts for swinging. 
The extension bolts, released by a half 
turn of a central handle, made especially 
for casement sash, are of course better, 
and cost but a trifle more. There are also 
devices made for holding the sash firmly 
in any position. 

For curtains some pliable material should 
be used, hung in straight folds from a rod 
attached to the top casing, sufficiently 
long to allow the sash to be opened when 
the curtains are pushed aside; or, if so 
preferred, the curtains may be suspended 
from small metal rods fastened to the top 
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rail of the sash. If the curtains ad 
much light they can be lined. 

I offer these suggestions as a sup} 
to Mr.Spencer’s article. They are ir 


THE TRUE 
PORT 


N a recent issue of the Mag 
Art, Mr. H. Clifford Smith 
full and true story of the ] 
vase. 

In the year 1594 Flaminiu 
Roman sculptor, writing to a fri 
tions the discovery, in a sepulch: 
ber under the Monte del Grano 
sculptured sarcophagus, whicl 
moved ahd placed in the Muse 
Capitol, where it still remains 
cophagus inclosed a glass vase of 
workmanship. This vase was 
by the Barberini family, and wh« 
Matteo Barberini was raised 
tificate, he placed it in the li 
palace on the Quirinal Hill. 

Here for a century and a half 
excited the admiration of all 
it. ‘Towards the middle. of th 
century the poverty of seve 
great families of Rome forced 
raise money on their works of 
at that time was filled with a1 
noisseurs, and antiquaries 
these was a Scotsman, Jam 
name, who, in the year 1770, 
the vase from the Barberini f 
1782 Sir William Hamilton 
bassador at the Court of Napl 
the vase from Byres for £1,000, 
following year brought it over t 
At his hotel he showed it to se’ 
friends, and subsequently exhil 
fore the Society of Antiqua 
fame of the vase had prece ded 
in this country, and among 
visit Sir William at his hot 
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too 


ent 


led 


for the benefit of those who, admiring the 
effect of casement windows, are doubtful 
about their practicability under the con- 
ditions prevalent in our climate. 


STORY OF THE 
LAND VASE 


Duchess of Portland, who opened negotia- 
tions for acquiring this renowned object 
for the museum she was then forming. 
The purchase was concluded with so much. 
secrecy that it was not discovered till 
after the death of the duchess, on July 17, 
1785, that the vase had entered into her 
possession. In the succeeding spring the 
whole museum was sold. The sale lasted 
thirty-five days. There were 4,156 lots, 
the last being the “‘most celebrated antique 
vase, or sepulchral urn,from the Barberini 
cabinet at Rome.” It was purchased by 
the Duke of Portland for £1,029. Three 
days later Josiah Wedgwood, the potter, 
obtained the loan of the vase, in order to 
copy it in his. jasper ware. 

For upwards of four years Wedgwood 
worked with infinite pains to produce a 
copy worthy of his splendid model. At 
length, in 1790, his first perfect copy was 
produced. The vase itself returned to 
the possession of its owner, and by the 
fourth duke, in 1810, was deposited in 
the British Museum. The tragedy which 
closes this story took place on February 
7, 1845. On that day a visitor to the 
museum, one William Lloyd, a scene- 
painter by profession, picking up a frag- 
ment of sculpture, hurled it at the precious 
vase, which in a moment lay scattered in 
fragments upon the floor. These frag- 
ments were placed in the hands of John 
Doubleday, a craftsman employed by the 
museum, who pieced them together with 
the greatest care and ingenuity. The vase 
as restored now stands in the gem room 
of the museum. 
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A COLLEGE ROOM WITH SIMPLE DECORATION 


COLLEGE GIRLS’ ROOMS 


By ELEANOR H. JOHNSON 


HOW me a college room that is 
artistic, says the Sceptic. They are 
all a hodge-podge; and worse than 
that, there is no individuality. 

These are severe accusations, but I 
grant their truth in a measure. Con- 
tributing largely to this condition is the 
unfortunate tendency to follow the fash- 
ions in rooms as well as in clothes. 
One year it is Bagdads and the Stuart 
Baby, another it is Queen Louise and 
ruffled cretonne. Posters, of course, held 
their sway in college as well as out. 

There is also a period when one’s room 
is adorned with the flags and cushions 
celebrating neighboring or favored col- 
leges for men; another when flags are 


banished and cushions re-covered and 
photographs and kodaks put out of sight— 
that is the year when one begins philoso- 
phy; or even, if one is very susceptible to 
college influences, when one is elected a 
member of the best literary society or club. 

But college girls are not in everything 
like a flock of sheep, and there is a dis- 
tinctive quality in their rooms that makes 
them worth noticing. Why this differs 
from the same girl’s room before or after 
college it is hard to say; often the differ- 
ence in the latter instance is slight, es- 
pecially when one is living away from 
home. But at college individual tastes 
are brought out much more strongly than 
in the previous years, when one is neces- 
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sarily influenced by the family or the I remember in my sophomore year visit- 
character of the home; and in the forma- ing often the rooms of two seniors who 
tive years which are spent in college, when lived on the floor below me. They were 
a girl has lived three or even four yearsin ‘at home” part of one afternoon each 
one room, growing each year mo! rious week through the winter term, and one 
in her work, with a more evident purpose could be sure of finding there, on that day, 
running through it, this cannot but show a cup of tea—well made—and some pleas- 
itself in her room, giving it a character of ant people to talk to. These seniors had 
its own. Then at college—at most col- but one room, in which they slept, studied, 
leges—one must live, work, and play in and received their friends, but it never 
the same room, often sharing the many- seemed crowded. The room was large, 
sided privilege with a room-mate, and square, and simply furnished. There 
various contrivings are needed to adjust were many books, a few well-chosen pic- 
these different functions. tures of good size, some interesting orna- 

One thing that makes the adjusting ments, and the necessary furniture, be- 
process very complicated is the desire to sides the well-stocked tea-table, planned 
entertain one’s friends, among them, per- for use; and the room well expressed the 
haps, members of the faculty and towns- character of its inmates, for it was simple, 
people, and the very small space allotted dignified, and really had an intellectual 
for “party” giving. Then, however, the tone, in spite of its varied uses. It was 
housekeeping instinct, latent in every girl, a combination of living and work room, 


comes to the front, and enables her to stow 
away tea things, chafing-dishes, supplies, 
and perhaps even the forbidden oil-stove, 
into a very small space. 


which it was always a pleasure to visit. 
Of course a large screen played a promi- 
nent part,.and the beds -were divans in 
the daytifig. One, in fact, was ‘an in- 
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genious arrangement which was strapped 
together, and stood on end in a corner 
behind a screen through the day, a much 
more satisfactory article than a folding 
bed, for besides the hygienic advantages, 
it formed no ungainly piece of furniture 
when closed, and when opened and in use, 
did not give one the unpleasant dread of 
being suddenly folded up and ‘stored away 
for all time. : 

Few rooms, alas! have this dignified, 
earnest character. Many are open to the 
accusation of “hodge-podge,” and one un- 
fortunate fashion at present contributes 
largely to this, and that is the tendeney 
to scatter small pictuers over all-the avail- 
able wall space, till the sides of the room 
are dotted with them. It is a most dis- 
tracting fashion. Then one’s college loy- 
alties often forbid keeping to one definite 
color scheme, or indeed, scheme of any- 
thing; so the result, though often pleasant 
and comfortable, is far from artistic, and 
at times not even interesting. 

On a recent visit to Smith College I 
was shown two rooms—among many 
which were delightful exceptions to this 
seattering and crowding tendency, and 
made me wonder why more girls do not 
carry out definite schemes of decoration. 
Each of these fortunate girls had two 
rooms to herself, very tiny, but solving 
many problems, and permitting them to 
enjoy the sight of a dainty, white bed, 
instead of the usual Bagdad or cretonne- 
covered couch heaped with cushions. The 
first study was unique in its planning, 
perhaps not to the taste of many, but in 
a certain poster sense, very artistic. There 
was a curved bay on one side, consisting 
of three windows, and over these windows 
the occupant of the room had fastened a 
narrow frieze of curious red Eastern fig- 
ures on a buff background—the stripe 
cut from some India cotton for draping. 
Under this hung a slightly wider and 
very full curtain of bright red, presum- 
ably turkey-red calico, reaching from the 
lower edge of the frieze to the top of the 
windows; then there were panels of red 
between, and at the sides of the windows, 
which were undraped. A window-seat 
and deep couch opposite it were both 


covered with the India print, and there 
were curtains of it at the doors. Many 
brass ornaments. and red cushions gave 
the room a\still more oriental look, and 
in harmony with this were the few 
pictures. . 

Very different from this room, and 
daintier in its planiing,.was the second 
study Isaw. In this the colors were pink 
and a deep green. The walls were cov- 
ered with dark green burlap; in each 
window was a seat covered with green 
denim, and on these were cushions, all 
covered with the same dainty cretonne— 
a cream ground, with large scattered pat- 
tern of pink flowers and green leaves. 


_ Over the ruffled white curtains were 


straight hanging curtains of the cretonne, 
and a portiére made of it separated study 
from bedroom, and gave glimpses of a 
white iron bed with ruffled pillow-shams, 
and a pink and green quilt at its foot. 
At one side of the study was a broad 
couch opposite the longest window-seat. 
This couch was covered with a striped 
blanket, in which pink and dull green 
predominated, and piled on it were seven 
or eight pillows, all covered with green 
silk a shade deeper than the walls. Much 
of the furniture was stained black—a little 
table with cretonne cover, a desk, a plain, 
good-looking bookcase, broad and low, 
an interesting chest arrangement with 
shelf atop, and the inevitable Morris chair 
—not beautiful, but a great improvement 
over the large rocking-chair of some years 
back. On the walls were some good 
photographs in black frames, not too 
many, nor too small, giving the finishing 
touch to a very charming interior. 

As I have said, college rooms have a 
way of following the fashions which is 
amusing, and sometimes irritating, for it 
so destroys individuality. But often we 
find special interests of the inmates giv- 
ing quite a refreshing variety, as in the 
case of one girl, who was evidently a lover 
of animals, and whose collection of dogs 
and cats, in pottery, bronze, plaster, and 
even less attractive materials, was both 
amusing and interesting. Travel makes 
itself evident in bits of pottery and odd 
ornaments, and a Navajo blanket on the 
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wall is a fine background for 
pictures. I remember seeing 


of a girl’s room quite given up to A! 


Indian curios, blankets, arrows 


articles of many kinds, and several 


photographs of Indians scatter 
them, and in the accompanying 


tion, we see bits collected fro 


lands, a photograph from Spain,a J 


water-color, and many treasu! 


Mexico, serapes, skins, and potter 


last instances ally the college roo 


“den” more than to any other 
the modern house. But the 

no corners in which must be stor¢ 
hats, chafing-dishes, dust-brusl 


sticks, dressing-tables, and man; 


note-books. Window-seats are, 
a help, and in one room I saw a 


drawer which had been made to fi 


the space under a bed, and 
tightly closed to keep out the 
excellent place for party gowns 
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shirt-waists. As has been shown, the 
screen is a-most important piece of furni- 
ture in the college room, and the Japanese 
paper screen is most effective and useful, 
though a firm frame filled in with some 
cretonne or denims in harmony with the 
color scheme of the room is very charming 
and useful if the frame be large, strong, 
and plain enough. 

Stained black furniture in plain, simple 
shapes is a godsend to the college girl. 
I know of one cabinet-maker in a college 
town who is largely supported by the 
girls, who order bookeases, benches, 
chests, stools, ete., from him constantly, 
for his designs are original, simple, and 
inexpensive. 

Enough has been said, I think, to 
show that the college room can be—and 
often is—artistic, and yet keep its char- 
acter as a college room. We must have 
a few banners and college cushions, but 
these can be made to harmonize. 
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HERE is something highly irritat- 
ing to American artists to hear 
proposals of buying at a high 
price Chartran’s portraits of Mrs. 

Roosevelt and Miss Alice Roosevelt, when 
our own Cecilia Beaux has painted the 
President’s wife and daughter in a manner 
which the showy, superficial Frenchman 
could never equal. It is even said that 
Congress is to be requested to set aside 
“a sum not exceeding $20,000” for a por- 
trait of President McKinley, by a Mr. 
William Whipple. Mr. William Whipple 
may be favorably known to certain 
Congressmen, but he is scarcely known 
at all to critics, and $20,000 would be a 
thumping price to pay anybody. 


John S. Sargent comes pretty near 
being the greatest living portrait-painter, 
and presumably asks a fairly high price, 
yet surprise is expressed because he is 
said to have received as much as $50,000 
from Asher Wertheimer, the London art 
dealer, for recent portraits of his family. 
Asher Wertheimer, by the way, was one 
of the experts involved in the suit against 
Countess Anna Castellane, née Gould, 
for extensive purchases of objets d’art 
which she could not pay for. First, Mr. 
Wertheimer ordered his own portrait, and 
Sargent made an almost cruel exposition 
of a shrewd and vulgar-looking Jew, with 
a grinning black poodle beside him, whose 
red tongue not only made the right color 
note, but seemed to put forth a sort of 
malicious commentary on his master. 
Such a picture might have provoked 
rejection and suits at law, but Mr. Wert- 
heimer is an undoubted connoisseur; he 
knew that he had secured a masterpiece, 
even if an unflattering one; he not only 
accepted it, but ordered a double portrait 
of his two daughters. Last year this was 
the clou of the Royal Academy exhibition, 
two handsomely gowned, boldly décol- 
letées, assertive young women in a magnifi- 
cent drawing-room, where the very bric—a 
brac seemed treated by the painter with 
more respect than iis human subjects. 
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The young ladies are not popular in Lon- 
don society, and as you passed the canvas 
you heard anecdotes of them that made 
you believe the painter might have told 
the truth in making them express merely 
the material side of the arrogance of 
wealth. This summer the Paris Salon— 
the “New” Salon, the Champs-de-Mars 
Salon, as it used to be called—is admiring 
the brilliant brush work and the searching 
psychology of this portrait; while at the 
London Academy, that of Alfred Wert- 
heimer, the picture dealer’s son, is attract- 
ing almost equal attention. Surely no one 
like Sargent combines a sure and dashing 
technique with such power of showing 
how character impresses him. 


During the summer months, practically 
the only exhibitions open in our deserted 
American cities are those of students’ 
works in the big art schools of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other towns. 
The largest of these schools is now the 
Chicago Art Institute, and with the pos- 
sible exception of the art department of 
Columbia University (which most gener- 
ously includes courses in architecture and 
music), it is the most progressive. Cer- 
tainly no school has more ambitious 
students, or shows larger work actually 
accomplished by them. This year a band 
of pupils in painting has executed a 
mural decoration, running around the 
walls of the large assembly-room of a South 
Side high-school. The pupils in sculpture 
display, as their principal effort, a group of 
ten figures, forming the weirdest of funeral 
trains. First advance two men with 
cowled heads, bent so that their faces are 
lost in shadow; following them come six 
more, bearing a sort of sarcophagus on 
their shoulders; the procession closes with 
two mourners whose arms are crossed upon 
their breasts and their heads somewhat 
wildly lifted, as if chanting a dirge. It 
might be the burial of a Celtic chief, or any- 
thing else you please, for the heavy and 
impressive drapery belongs to no special 
period. 
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A FEW OLD SNUFF-BOXES 


By EMMA CARLETON 


HREE-QUARTERS of a tury 
ago, the snuff-box, as a fasl able 
and indispensable society inct, 
was still in vogue. It de d in 

the last fifty years, however, and has passed 
into the status of a curio—an almost for- 
gotten relic. But with the rumored re- 
vival of the abandoned accomplishment of 
graceful snuff-taking—whether incited by 
the example of -Edward VII., or by the 
picturesque stage-properties of r¢ t his- 
torical novels and historical p! the 
snuff-box is again an absorbing et of 
interest. Beyond question, no r f the 
antique world of fashion—other ti and 
other manners—presents a mor endid 
and decorative history than d the 
snuff-box of the beau monde; i ranks 
with the jeweled fan and the ge usted 
girdle, the gold-mounted wig- and 
the diamond-hilted sword. With this 
threatened renaissance of snuff, intless 
beautiful specimens of ancient snuff-boxes, 
elegant in workmanship and fa us in 
value, are being brought forth m the 
collector’s cabinet to the light of day. 
Many rare and charming bits snuff- 
box history, too, will now be ved— 
chronicles of by-gone centuries, ¥ kings 
and queens, nobility and gentry, clergy 
and the laity, were all snuff votees. 
Even “ Betty ”’—Clarissa Harlow’s maid— 
“tapped on her snuff-box”’ and snuff 
frequently. 

In Queen Anne’s day, E1 id im- 


ported snuff-boxes: 


“Hinges with close-wrought joint m Paris 
come— 
Pictures dear-bought, from Veni i from 
Rom«s ‘a 
The original Brazilian snuff x—the 
Indians of ancient Brazil being the in- 


ventors of snuff and its best anufac- 


turers—was a little hand-mill of rose- 
wood; but snuff-boxes of other countries 
range through gold, silver, ebony, ivory, 
tortoise-shell, and lacquered wood, to the 
ordinary papier-maché snuff-receptacles of 
the masses. The mere miscellany of the 
snuff-box ages would constitute a long and 
engaging chapter. Queen Charlotte was 
the best known snuff-taker of royal ladies; 
and she liked a teaspoonful of green tea in 
her gold snuff-box. When George Sand 
was a struggling artist, her first work con- 
sisted in decorating little wooden snuff- 
boxes. The grand English dames of 1712 
took snuff in church, and offered their 
boxes, with naive courtesy, to such church- 
wardens as approached their pews with the 
collection-boxes. Snuff-boxes of those 
sumptuous periods were set with diamonds 
and lesser jewels, or were inlaid with pearl ; 
the plainer varieties were painted with 
the portraits of lovely women, or were 
adorned with historic buildings in mosaic 
work. 

In private collections in America, as 
well as in numerous museums, many hand- 
some snuff-boxes are owned. Four notable 
boxes—shown in illustration—are the 
property of Mr. Joseph Jarratt, a French 
gentleman, resident in Chicago. In the 
largest snuff-box are engraved the crest 
and crown of Louis XV.; and it was the 
gift of that monarch to the fascinating 
Countess du Barry. It is estimated to 
contain $325 worth of gold; and is of un- 
usual size, being four and two-thirds 
inches long, three and one-half inches 
wide, and one and three-fourths inches 
deep. A beautiful painting on ivory— 
“Spring and Summer’”—adorns the lid. 
The heart-shaped snuff-box—on which 
is depicted a declaration of love—is of 
shaded gold, enameled in rich, dark blue, 
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with a rococo border. This snuff-box 
dates also from Louis XV., and belonged to 
the celebrated, unfortunate de Pompadour. 
It is three inches long, three inches wide, 
and one and one-fourth inches deep. 
George IV., when Prince of Wales, pre- 
sented the smaller oval box—of porcelain, 
in luminous green and white, with elabo- 
rate gold mountings—to the lovely and 
accomplished Lady Blessington. Touches 
of rich crimson, in the crest and crown, 
enhance the color beauty of this fine old 
English snuff-box. Lady Blessington also 
owned the smaller oblong silver box, 
which bears on the reverse side a large 
“B” and the coronet of the countess. 
Marvelous and curious indeed are 
the mutations by which such foreign- 
born relics come into collections in this 
country. From a world-famed French col- 
lection of historic and costly antiques, the 
two larger boxes passed into the hands of 
Mr. Jarratt’s grandmother, who was lady- 
in-waiting to Queen Maria Amelia, con- 
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SOME HISTORIC OLD SNUFF-BOXES 


sort to Louis Philippe. A dauphin’s 
christening-robe was bartered to a dow- 
ager baroness for these valuable souvenirs 
of French royalty. In London, in 1844, 
at Christie’s, the two smaller snuff-boxes 
were purchased. Mr. Jarratt is their 
owner by inheritance; and a catalogue of 
the sale of Lady Blessington’s curios is 
still in his possession. Lady Blessington 
was excessively fond of snuff; and as she 
was always mislaying her snuff-boxes, she 
had deep leather pockets placed in all her 
grand court-gowns. She took her per- 
fumed snuff—as did Frederick of Prussia— 
by handfuls. ' 

Catherine the Great, of Russia, also 
loved snuff, and had splendid snuff- 
boxes in every room in her palace. 
Louis Philippe had a vein of playful humor 
in his composition; and when conversing 
with the queen would sometimes tease her 
by depositing a huge pinch of snuff on 
her ivory shoulder, thence to inhale it, for 
the diversion of the ladies-in-waiting. 























AN INEXPENSIVE 
SUMMER COTTAGE 


Designed by ENNIS R. AUSTIN 


HE house is fortunately located on 
a bluff overlooking a lake, with a 
deep wooded ravine one one side. 


The gables and roof are of shingles, 
stained green, and the first-story siding 
is painted white. The foundation is of 
red brick. 


The interior is plastered throughout, 
a rough sand finish, and the walls are 
stained with a transparent stain of dif- 
ferent colors. The woodwork of the first 
floor is of Georgia pine, stained, and on 


the second floor is white enamel, with 
doors stained mahogany. The floors are 









quarter-sawed Georgia pine throughout. 
The living-room is stained green, with 
green walls, and the dining-room is an 
old blue, with the side walls a lighter 
blue up to the plate-rail (about six feet), 
and pumpkin-yellow above and on the 
ceiling. The fireplace in the living-room 
is large enough to take old-fashioned 
back-logs, making a rousing fire for crisp 
October days. 

The bath-rooms are furnished with hot 
and cold water. 

The cost of the house was approxi- 
mately $2,300. 
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THE PLANS—DESIGNED BY ENNIS R. AUSTIN 
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Hostess: “By this heavenly grou 
on, I must be fain ‘to pawn both my 
the tapestry of my dining chambers.” 

FALSTAFI 
drinking; and for thy walls—a pret 
drollery, or the story of the prodigal, 
man hunting in water-work, is wortl 
of these bed-hangings and these 
tapestries.’ 
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violently. All this because tl 
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a landscape or scenic paper 

Fortunately, this still ren 
walls, little altered or defaced by 
of years. 

When admiring it lately, th 
came to me to have this pay 
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A collection is always interesting, from 
choice old copies of first editions to lan- 
terns, cow-bells, scissors, cup-plates, fans 
or buttons; and I mourn that I did not 
think of securing photographs of quaint 
and antique papers years ago, for most 
of them have since disappeared. 

Showing what I have saved to an ama- 
teur photographer, he was intensely in- 
terested, and said: “Why, I can get you 
a set as good as these! The house has 
been owned by one family for eighty-five 
years, and the paper was put on as long 
ago as that.” 

And certainly his addition is most in- 
teresting; the scenes are French; in one 
you see a little play going on, such as 
we have been told in a recent magazine 
article they still have in France—a street 
show in which a whole family often take 
part. They appear as accompaniment to 
a fair or festival. 

The hole for the stovepipe, penetrating 
the foliage, has a ludicrous effect, con- 
trasting in abrupt fashion—the old and 
the new, the imposing and the practical. 

This enthusiastic friend next visited 
Medfield, Massachusetts, where he heard 
there were several such papers, only to be 
told that they had just been scraped off 
and the rooms modernized. 

Hearing of a fine example of scenic 
paper in the old Perry House at Keene, 
New Hampshire, I wrote immediately, 
lest that, too, should be removed, and 
through the kindness of absolute strangers 
can show an excellent representation 
of the Olympic games, dances, placing 
wreaths upon altars, and so on. 

These are grand conceptions, the best 
of all. I hope they may never be vandal- 
ized by chisel and paste, but be allowed to 
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PAPER IN THE PERRY HOUSE, KEENE, N. H. 


remain as long as that historic house 
stands. 

The parlor of the house once occupied 
by President Pierce, at Hillsborough 
Bridge, New Hampshire, has the same 
paper as that which I first described in my 
early home, and seems by the photos to 
have been carefully preserved. The old 
Inn at Groton, Massachusetts, was men- 
tioned as having curious papers, but they 
prove to be modern. The walls were 
originally painted with landscapes, which 
was an earlier style than scenic papers— 
akin to frescoing. 

A friend writes me: “The odd papers 
now on the walls of Groton Inn have the 
appearance of being ancient, although the 
oldest is but thirty years old. Two of 
them are not even reproductions, as the 
one in the hall depicts the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1876, and the one in the office 
gives scenes from the life of Buffalo Bill. 

The Exposition paper has the principal 


building in the background, with a foun- 
tain, and a long flight of steps in front 
leading to a street that curves around un- 
til it meets the same scene again. 
Persons of many nations, in character- 
istic dress, promenade the street. Pago- 
das and other unique buildings are dotted 
here and there. The entire scene is sur- 
rounded with a kind of frame of grasses 
and leaves, in somewhat of a Louis Quinze 
shape. Each one of these scenes has 
Paris Exposition, 1876, printed on it, like 
a quack medicine advertisement on a rock. 
The Wild West scenes include the log 
cabin, the stage-coach held up, the wild 
riding, and the throwing of the lasso. 
The paper on the dining-room may be 
a reproduction. It looks like Holland, al- 
though there are no windmills. But the 
canal is there, with boats and horses, other 
horses drinking, and men fishing; also 
a Dutchy house with a bench on which to 
sit outside the door. This paper looks as 
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if it had been put on the walls a h 
years ago, but in reality it is th 


recent of 


t 


he three. The date 


béginning of the Inn itself is lost 
dim past, but we know it is m« 
two hundred years old. Traditi 
it that there were originally but tw 
occupied by the minister. 


The painted landscapes are a 


] 
iT 


possible to find, but I hear of « 
the walls of which are painted wit! 


landscapes, 


S 


Ww ater scenes, Val if 


mals, and trees. And a sympath 
plorer has discovered another in 
style at Westwood, Massachusett 


Dedham. 


In my own farm-house, which v 
in colonial style in 1801, I am « 
proud of a snuff-brown paper of th 
glass” pattern that was made bet 
was imported in rolls, and was p 


the walls in small squares. 1 


} 
n 


looks as much like a row of br 
sitting down as anything else. 


You know 


together 


to 


a room was 


When 


the 


the family used to | 
help cut out a bor 
to be papered. 
successive layers 


were at last removed from th« 
my rooms, we found hand-painted 
very true to nature, and still ex 
pretty, but scratched and faded aft 
severe treatment. Fuchsias in on 
carnation pinks in another, an 
front hall honeysuckle blosson 
faced that they resembled son 
animal tracks Mr. Thompson-Set« 
in his books. Think what an a1 
painstaking work all that implies 
Near Conway, New Hampshir 
a cottage where a room can still 
that has been most elaborately ad 
a local artist. The mountains a! 
scalloped and uniformly green 
evenly blue, all the way rou 
trees resemble those that us 
found in a Noah’s Ark, and the 
them are certainly one-fourth a 


the trees. 


I hear of an old hou 
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lred 
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bany which belonged to one of the pa- 
troons, which has a paper with a brilliant 
naval engagement depicted. 

In Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s fasci- 
nating autobiography, I find an account of 
a rare old paper. She says, ‘When 
we reached Schenectady, the first city 
we had ever seen, we stopped to 
dine at the old ‘Given’s Hotell,’ where 
we broke loose from all the moor- 
ings of propriety on beholding the 
paper on the dining-room wall illustrating 
in brilliant colors the great events in 
sacred history. There were the patriarchs 
with flowing beards and in gorgeous attire; 
Abraham offering up Isaac; Joseph, with 
his coat of many colors, thrown into a pit 
by his brethren; Noah’s Ark on an ocean 
of waters; Pharaoh and his host in the 
ted Sea; Rebecca at the well; and Moses 
in the bulrushes. 

“All these distinguished personages 
were familiar to us, and to see them here 
for the first time in living colors made 
silence and eating impossible. We 
dashed around the room, calling to each 
other: ‘Oh, Kate, look here!’ ‘Oh, Madge, 
look there!’ ‘See little Moses!’ ‘See the 
angels on Jacob’s ladder!’ 

“Our exclamations could not be kept 
within bounds. The guests were amused 
beyond description, while my mother and 
elder sisters were equally mortified, but 
Mr. Bayard, who appreciated our childish 
surprise and delight, smiled and said: 
‘T’ll take them around and show them 
the pictures, and then they wili be able 
to dine’; which we finally did.” 

In a recent New York daily I notice 
the very latest idea in picture paper. 
Scenes from the popular games of the 
day, golf, tennis, polo, and ping-pong. 
This will probably be but a passing fad. 

I prefer a representation of something 
lastingly beautiful, and recall in closing 
the Bay of Naples, with Vesuvius smok- 
ing, while gay maidens and their lovers 
dance around the tomb of Virgil, to the 
soft musie of mandolins. 
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ON SEIZING OPPORTU- 
“NITIES 


F course it is the sheerest truism 
() to say that it is more the lack 

of perception of opportunities 

than the lack of opportunities 
themselves that makes the world full of 
failures. In the affairs of the world 
this has been harped upon so much that 
every one concedes its truth except in 
relation to one’s own failure of success. 
I was lately strongly impressed by the 
application of the same principle to the 
decoration of a room. This was when a 
room was changed quite easily from the 
commonplace to the beautiful, but not 
as one is so apt to say, “at little or no 
expense.” 

The field of action in question was a 
small house in a New Jersey village, the 
inhabitants whereof have been brought 
up on many decorative aberrations, among 
others wall-papers with borders, until 
borders have become an inherited in- 
stinct. Sometimes, too, besides the fig- 
ured side wall and its border, a figured 
ceiling is added, and this, in all truth, does 
cap the climax. The owner of the little 
house is a young old lady who had not 
inherited the “border instinct,” but in- 
stead, a great many fine old pieces of 
mahogany, china, and silver, which are 
scattered about her house, and give it 
distinction and refinement. The house, 
however, was a rented one, with bad 
wall-papers. Now, the heroine of this 
tale was a lazy old lady, and because she 
had some very bad, light-colored oak 
dining-room furniture, which she had 
bought to save a poor relation from dis- 
aster—an error of a charitable instinct— 
she was content to use it in her nice, big, 





light dining-room. Here it aided the 
wall-paper, which was a faded blue scroll 
on a pale gray background, with border 
to match, to make a room without cheer 
or welcome altogether ordinary and dis- 
spiriting. The old Nankin china with its 
daring blue was lost against this insipid 
background, and the only redeeming 
thing in the room was a serving-table at 
the side, the half-round end of a fine old 
mahogany table which had probably long 
since disappeared or been chopped for 
kindling-wood. Inquiry and investiga- 
tion, however, discovered the “ other end” 
in the hall, and later the main part of 
the table in the kitchen, covered with a 
piece of oilcloth, and serving the pur- 
poses of an ordinary kitchen-table. At 
the other side of the kitchen stood a 
comfortable-looking old sideboard, not in 
Sheraton style, as was in all truth the 
table, but a nice, satisfactory old piece 
of mahogany, although in great dilapi- 
dation, but with large drawers and a 
cupboard underneath. 

And then was begun a crusade; the 
old lady realized her sins of omission and 
commission, and the table was sent to 
be “done up.” It was well scarred with 
its long battles, a bottle of ink had been 
spilled, and no one having taken the 
trouble to wipe it up, the ink had sunk 
far into the wood; dishwater, in another 
place, had so rotted the wood that a new 
piece had to be put in, but when it was 
all finished and well rubbed down, the old 
table, despite its hard life, was beautiful 
to behold—its form pure Sheraton, with 
slender, tapering, legs; the wood deep 
and rich in color, relieved at the edge with 
a narrow strip of inlay. 

The sideboard was refinished, the old 
wooden knobs taken off, and brass knobs 
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and drawer-pulls suitable in desig: 
so that it,too, made a dignified and 
piece of furniture. All this was 
practically no expense, as the 
workman took the oak table a 
board in exchange for his work 

vating the other pieces a good rl 
indeed, it was. 

The wall-paper was replaced by 
cartridge-paper, in a warm, deep 
brownish yellow. The ceiling wa 
many shades lighter, which is « 
proper for a house in a town fa 
from electric-light plants, wh: 
lighting must be done with 
lamps, which never throw the lig 

Now, the walls were right, an 
lady was provided with a side} 
table, and a serving-table. Ther 
very much money left for the ch 
so all thoughts of buying old on 


regretfully put aside. After many 


couraging days of hunting, som¢ 
factory-made mahogany chair 
bought. They were excellent 
color, and finish, and made the 
complete whole. I have almost 
the carpet question, which satisf 
settled itself by proving to be a ni: 
carpet rug, in shades of browns al 
And so, after all, this was clea 
where opportunity was not lac! 
merely the necessary initiative 
Now, the Nankin china is enri 
shows to the greatest advantag« 
yellow background. The silver 
glass gleam on the rich woo 
“comfortable” sideboard, and 
is bidden to the simple, old 
tea, the last rays of the setting 
softly into the golden room 
not feast at the old table, where 
ago many a famous Revolutionar 
been entertained by the hosté 
mother? 
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la pot, 


either large or small. These are most 
unobtrusive, and a welcome relief from 
the inevitable jardiniére, which often 
ruins the good effect of the plants. Jar- 
diniéres are of two classes, very good or 
very bad. Some of the very good are 
the brass, plain, or the Benares, which 
are always made in good shapes. Cheaper 
jardiniéres of the good class are made in 
heavy pottery, six-sided, and left in the 
natural color, with a gay green border 
edge and a bunch of flowers or fruit—one 
doesn’t know which—in each hexagon, 
done in nice blues and tones of brownish 
yellow. Speaking of the wicker jardi- 
niéres reminds me of some bird-cages 
which may be bought in New York, called 
“thrush cages.” These are big wicker 
cages, stained brown or black, the kind 
one sees in old illustrations of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, swinging in the casement win- 
dows. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION 


HETHER or not the Sphinx’s 
riddle was the servant ques- 
tion, as some despairing house- 
keepers assert, that question 

is as old as ancient Egypt and as difficult 
to explain. One of the signs of the times 
is the determined and rational study of it 
going on to-day. 

Two nurse-maids wheeling their be-rib- 
boned, be-afghaned charges were seen to 
bring the dainty carriages close together 
and interrupt perambulation for a while 
with earnest discussion. A lady waiting 
on the corner for a car overheard this 
much in tones of intense earnestness: 
“Indeed, and if the ladies knew the half 
that’s going on they’d have intelligence 
offices of their own.” Intelligence offices 
of their own! She would have liked to 
linger and eavesdrop. It seemed both 
interesting and hopeful that maids should 
be considering the same problem as mis- 
tresses, and arriving at the same con- 
clusion. For in all large cities the evils 
of the “unintelligence office” are deplored 
as causing many difficulties, and associa- 
tions of housekeepers are undertaking this 
task for themselves. They are endeavor- 
ing to carry on employment agencies with 
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a standard of efficiency in household work, 
to the profit of the capable and the dis- 
couragement of the incapable; to procure 
reliable information on those points which 
concern both clients and patrons; to in- 
culeate responsibility on the part of the 


employer, not to conceal drunkenness, 


incompetency, or dishonesty; a responsi- 
bility on the part of the maid to keep her 
engagements. 

In Boston the society keeps books, 
wherein a maid’s record may be followed 
for a considerable period. When she re- 
turns to the office, how long she has re- 
mained in her last “place,” and why she 
left it are set down, in addition to her 
original entry of her acquirements, recom- 
mendations, and the wages expected. It 
is not impossible to trace progress from 
the lowly duties and salary of a kitchen- 
maid to the respectable emoluments of 
a high-priced cook. A woman who gets 
that far will, if she desires, eventually 
become the housekeeper or manager of a 
hotel. 

On the other hand, some idea of em- 
ployers’ weaknesses may be formed with- 
out much formality in asking questions. 
If one eternally haunts employment 
bureaus, if maid after maid is unwilling 
to remain with her, the head of the bureau 
soon learns to tell her that it will be im- 
possible to find her a good servant. A 
similar institution in Chicago, the Domes- 
tic Science Bureau, has gone the length of 
offering what might be called long-service 
medals, and in that city, which is supposed 
to date from the great fire of thirty years 
ago, a woman presented herself who had 
lived in one family nearly fifty years, 
while others took certificates of thirty, 
twenty, fifteen, and ten years in increasing 
numbers. Receptions were also held, with 
small prizes for the best clear soup, bread, 
made dish, etc.; for the neatest patch or 
darn; for the finest exhibit of clear- 
starching, doing up lace, or washing shirts. 

“But you don’t know,” says the man- 
ager of such an office, “the difficulty of 
grading women in domestic service accord- 
ing to any system at all. I once had 
charge of a bureau for stenographers. 
Then when a merchant telephoned me his 


need of a typewriter, I used to ask him, 
“Will you give $8, $10, $15, or what?” 
He could not expect to get a $15 stenog- 
rapher for $8, and he knew it. I could 
tell just how fast each woman was able 
to take dictation and how good a let- 
ter she could write. But it is less easy 
to determine whether a cook is a regular 
cordon bleu, or, as I once found hinted in 
a cautiously underlined reference, ‘sober, 
willing, tidy,a good laundress, and a very 
plain cook.’ ” 

Undoubtedly a systematic and earnest 
effort at solving the servant question is 
going on everywhere. The aid of organ- 
ization has been invoked for it as for all 
other enterprises. It is found tangled 
up with the child-labor problem, the social 
evil, and other serious troubles. It has 
become known that the less scrupulous 
intelligence offices purposely lead honest 
girls astray, and the women of the land 
wish to protect themselves and their do- 
mestics from any such peril. “Intelli- 
gence offices of their own” may perhaps 
be one way out. 


NEW ENGLAND CHINA 


4 OME months ago Mrs. Horace C. 
Wait spoke before the National 
Society of New England Women 
on “New England China.” 

Some of her remarks are of interest to 

women having heirlooms in their china- 
closets, and are equally useful for people 
who frequent antique shops, and need 
the most complete information to cor- 
rectly gauge the veracity of the dealer. 

“No one,” said Mrs. Wait, “can ever 

make a mistake in a Mayflower teapot.” 
‘There ain’t none,’ said Peggotty,” and so 
also asserts Mrs. Wait. “For there were 
no Mayflower teapots,” is here more gram- 
matical rendering of the same sentiment. 
“Teapots did not become household 
utensils until 1695. The Puritans’ early 
tableware was of wood and pewter. They 
clung to the latter ware much longer 
than their relations on the other side of 
the water, and much fine English pewter 
was shipped to America. 

“One of the most important varieties 
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of the old pottery to be found now is 


known as ‘luster.’ The silver luster has 
a special value, for it cannot be dupli- 
cated. The copper luster can be, and 
much of it to be found in antique shops 


is of modern manufacture. Silver luster 
was made to imitate the old Sheffield 


plate, which was too expensive for the 
average purse, and was made in many 
beautiful designs. It is now more highly 


valued than the genuine Sheffiel 


WOVEN CANE FURNITURE 


HERE is a very noticeable re- 
vival of woven cane furniture in 
the best shops at present. I pre- 
sume in some ways it is a protest 

and reaction from the very “stuffy” and 
tiresome tufted upholstered sofas and 
chairs to which we have been long 


willing victims. 
This cane furniture is particularly 
attractive in midsummer, as it gives the 


least possible obstruction to the precious 
breezes, while furnishing necessary and 
comfortable support; but some of it is 
quite applicable to all-the-year houses, 
especially in rooms of a somewhat formal 
character. In Cuba and Mexico, almost 
all the chairs and sofas are of this type, 
consisting of a’thin frame of hard wood, 
possibly handsomely carved, and seat, 
back, and arms of woven cane. 

Some seen on Fifth Avenue are very 


ornamental. The shapes are Louis XV., 


the frame of waxed walnut, carved occa- 
sionally with a wreath of flowers, and the 
caned back and seat, as well as the carv- 
ings, gilded. These may be used even in 
a city drawing-room. Elsewhere I have 
seen them with the wooden frame and 
cane enameled white. One might fancy 
the same thing painted a pale apple-green, 
a strong golden yellow, or even just the 
right shade of lilac, with cushions of old 
brocade or chintz, and standing against 
a flowered wall in a country house 
drawing-room. 


HARDWARE 


NTIL late years it has been 
difficult to get really good hard- 
[ ware, good not meaning well- 
made hardware, but attractive in 
shape and design. In the West it was 
practically impossible to find suitable 
drawer-pulls or knobs for a piece of old- 
fashioned design. In New York, and in 
the Bowery—of all places!—there is a 
clean and attractive oasis in that most 
sordid of streets. It is a large hardware 
supply shop, where most delightful treas- 
ures in the hardware line may be found. 
Door-pulls, all kinds of knobs and pulls 
for furniture in brass and glass, keys and 
keyhole escutcheons, knockers, and all 
the hardware necessary for furniture or 
uses about a house, made from good 
designs, both ancient and modern, may 
be found here. 
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CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





LILIES FOR OCTOBER 
PLANTING 


OFTEN wonder if it is because lilies 
| to do their best should be planted in 
October, that these graceful flowers 
are not more generally grown. Yet 
there is no season of the year when it is 
greater fun to work in the garden than 
this month of clear, cool days; and to 
the real gardener it is a great delight to 
put in the soil such promises of mid- 
summer beauty as are the lily bulbs. 
The soil for lilies should be rich, well- 


drained, and worked to a depth of a 
foot and a half, or more. A little sand 
or sphagnum moss placed beneath the 
bulb is often desirable. 

As a group, the lilies are adapted to a 
wide range of situations, although many 
sorts have decided preferences in this 
respect. In general, the taller, statelier 
varieties prefer shaded situations, although 
the beautiful white or Madonna Lily— 
the Easter Lily of the days before the 
advent of the long-flowered Bermuda 
Lily—prefers an open situation. Upon 
this subject Miss Jekyll writes: “The 
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greater number of the lilies look their best Brownii Henryi tigrinum or 
when seen among shrubs a1 ereen croceum Krameri in 
growths of handsome foliage. Theirforms Dalhansoni  longiflorum pe 
are so distinct as well as beautiful, that in, 
Ce as ae ROOTING FROM BULBS ALONE. if 
they are best in separate groups in : . | 
quiet greenery—not combined with other Burbanki Humboldt ro 
flowers. ‘This general rule is offered for canadense Martagon les 
consideration as applicable to lilies of candidum pardalinum 
white, pink, lemon-yellow, or other tender chalcedonicum pomponium 
colorings; not so much to those that_have excelsum superbum 
scarlet and orange flowers. These are guganteum Washingtonianum 
admirable in combination wit many Grayt 
other garden flowers in the mix order There are many varieties of lilies to 
and various garden spaces. . . But if select from. In most cases the taller, 
it were a question of preparin place more stately sorts are more likely. to 
for the purest pleasure in the enjoyment please than the shorter ones. | Doubtless 
of lily beauty, it might be best nged the best way for the amateur is to begin 
in some cool, sheltered, leafy place; some with a few of the better known sorts, 
shady bay in woodland close to though and gradually to add to his collection 
removed from the garden proper. It from year to year. 
should be in a place that was fai moist, 
yet well drained, where the lilies would Pi7e EVENING PRIMROSE 
rise from the ground rather hickly, 
grouped with hardy ferns and low bushes, HAVE been greatly interested lately 
and plants of good foliage. If lilies were in watching the wonderful flowers of 
planted in such a place one kind at a time, the splendid cultivated evening prim- 
in fair quantity, we should be | r able rose burst into bloom, as the twilight 
to appreciate their beauty and their comes on; and I have wondered why this 
dignity than when they are crow mong plant is not more generally grown, for 
other flowers in the gafden borders.” it certainly deserves a place in every 
On the same topic, Mr. R. W. Wallace, amateur’s garden. In structure it is very 
another sh authority, writ “An similar to the ordinary wild evening 
ideal spot for lilies would be open primrose of our fields and byways. The 
forest glade with a small stream running long, light, yellow blossoms are borne 
through it, near the banks of which the upon plants three feet or more in height. 
North American peat and moist loving The bud is protected by the greenish 
lilies would flourish, and high: , away lobes of the calyx, which separate and 
from the water, clumps of ralum, turn backward as the blossoms open. * - 
Washingtonianum, Humboldtii,Giganteum, There are four light yellow petals, of giv 
and all our finest species wot readily wonderful delicacy of texture, showing eve 
crow.” the slender veins, and having the margin are 
~ In planting lilies, it is important to divided into shallow lobes. Within the 18 § 
know that some species send t roots petals are eight stamens, with long Th 
from the stem above the bulb, while filaments, attached to the rather slender sta 
. others send out roots fron w the anthers. The pistil has a long and slender Sot 
bulb only. Obviously the for should style, on the end of which the stigma, hes 
be planted deeper than the latter. Miss with its flattened lobes, is borne. In the 1S | 
Jekyll gives the following li in this freshly opened flower, these lobes are thi 
respect : covered with a viscid liquid, to which the ad} 
pollen grains readily adhere. per 
BOGTING FROM S5em Ab: The blossoms of the evening primrose nat 
Auratum elegans nepalense first open in the evening. The bursting ant 
Batemannie Hansoni speciosum of the flowers may be readily seen by anc 
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one who watches them in the early even- 
ing—the sepal lobes spread apart, and the 
petals suddenly unroll. The next morn- 
ing, however, the flowers appear to wilt; 
if the day is cool they will only partially 
roll up, but if the day is hot and cloud- 
less they seem completely to collapse. 
The odor of the evening primrose is 
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TWO WAYSIDE FLOWERS 


HILE generally not so deep a 
color tone as the cerulean hue 
of the fringed gentian, the 


blue petals of the chicory 
blossoms may surely vie with any flower 
in the tenderness and delicacy of their 








BOUNCING-BET IN A DECORATED VASE 


given off, to the greatest extent, in the 
evening, when various long-tongued moths 
are abroad in search of the nectar which 
is secreted in the tubes of the blossoms. 
They thrust their tongues beyond the 
stamens and stigma, to reach the nectar. 
Some of the pollen is thus dusted upon their 
heads or mouth-parts, and as they journey, 
is carried from flower to flower. When 
this pollen touches the viscid stigma it 
adheres to it. In this way the moths 
perform the useful office of cross-polle- 
nation—the carrying of pollen from the 
anthers of one blossom to the stigmas of 
another. 


tints. These vary much in different 
blossoms, as well, probably, as in the 
same blossom at different ages, but the 
petals always show a bit of beautiful 
color. The plant is also often called 
succory, and as is well known, its roots 
are commonly used as a substitute for 
coffee—sometimes legitimately, but more 
often as an unlawful adulterant. The 
specie grows along fences and highways, 
coming into bloom about midsummer, 
and remaining in blossom until frost. 
Along the neglected roadsides, where 
the chickory spreads its blue petals to the 
sun, the pink blossoms of the bouncing- 
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bet, or old-maid’s pink, are also to be 
seen, from midsummer until late in 


autumn. “A stout, buxom, exuberantly 
healthy lassie among flowers,” writes 
Neltje Blanchan, “is bouncing-bet, who 


long ago escaped from gardens, whither 
she was brought from Europe, and ran 
wild beyond colonial farms to roadsides, 
along which she has traveled over nearly 
our entire area. Underground runners 
and abundant seed soon form thrifty 
colonies. This plant, to which our grand- 
mothers ascribed healing virtues, makes 
a cleansing, soap-like lather when its 
bruised leaves are agitated in water.” 
To this fact is due its former name, soap- 
wort. 

These blossoms have a certain odd 
attractiveness of their own, which I like 
to display in a good-sized vase, on which 
are figures of a flower similar in form. 
They are” particularly desirable for use on 
porches, in diffuse masses. 





BLOODROOT 





MINIATURE AND WINDOW 


GARDENING 


HE excellent little English book 
with this title, written by Phoebe 


Allen and Dr. Godfrey, has been 

reprinted for American readers. 
It was written especially for those city- 
dwellers, whose garden space is so 
limited that only miniature gardens 
are possible, and an idea of its scope 
may be obtained from this list of chap- 
ter headings: What to Grow; How to 
Grow Perennials and Annuals; On the 
Sowing and General Arrangement of 
Borders ; Bulbs; Rockeries,Arches, Screens 
etc.; Roses and Creepers; Hedges, Paths, 
and Grassplots; Window Gardening; Win- 
dow Boxes; On Cuttings, etc.; A Few 
General Hints; Friends, Foes, and Tools. 
Each of these topics is treated of in 
such a simple, helpful way, that the book 
is likely to prove useful in America, as 
well as in England. Surely such para- 
graphs as these are as full of meaning 
for us as for our English cousins. 
~In discussing the planting of borders, 
the authors say: “Don’t sow in little 
dabs. However narrow your border may 
be, don’t let any plot measure less than 
six inches in diameter, and don’t repeat 
the same plant at intervals along your 
border. If you do, you will probably 
destroy what is of great importance in 
grouping flowers, namely, color effect. 
Even in a miniature garden, good effects, 
as well as harmony in color, should be 
aimed at. 

“For just as a room, no matter what 
its size, may be pretty or the reverse, by 
the choice and disposal of its furniture, 
so the whole beauty of a border may be 
made or marred by the arrangement of 
its flowers. Given two people, with the 
same seeds, and the same ground at 
their disposal, one may sow the border 
so as to make it a perfect little picture, 
whilst the other may compass such violent 
contrast in color that the result is either 
absolutely vulgar, or gratingly hard.” 

[Miniature and Window Gardening. New 
York, James Pott & Co.]| 
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GOLDENROD 


NOTES 


EFORE the killing frosts of Octo- 
B ber blacken the fair beauty of 


your aster border, be sure to 

transplant a few plants into jars 
to take indoors, as described in the 
September House Berautirut. Try a 
lovely white Comet Aster in a dark 
greenish brown jar, if you have one, and 
note how it will light up some darker 
corner of one of the living-rooms. 


a x 


The late-flowering goldenrods are often 
as beautiful as any during the season. 
Be sure to have a few stems in jars, to 
carry the autumn beauty a little farther 
toward the spring, which seems so far 
away when the frost blackens the world 
of living color. Some of the wild asters, 
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too, will be worthy of similar attention. 
October is an excellent month in which 
to stock your wild garden with beauties 
from the woods. If you are familiar 
with the haunts of the more beautiful 
species, bring in a few roots of each, and 
give them as nearly similar a situation 
as you can find. I know that John 
Burroughs says he does not care for any 
wild flower except as he finds it in its 
native habitat, and I hope I have some 
appreciation of his meaning. But to 
those of us not blessed with a “Slabsides” 
retreat, whence we can roam the woods 
at will, the sight of these woodsy beauties, 
even in our gardens, is a source of delight 
and inspiration. 


* 

If you have a shady bank or corner in 
the garden, do not neglect to get.a good 
supply of bloodroot plants, this is 
one of the earliest, as it is one of the 
most evanescent, of the spring blossoms. 
In the South it “takes the winds of 
March with beauty,” while farther North 
it comes with the April showers. When 
the leaf first appears it is curled over the 
blossom, enwrapping its delicate tissue 
until both leaf and flower are well above 
the soil surface. Then, even before the 
leaf has time to flatten out, the bud shoots 
upward, to unfold its linear petals of 
glowing and spotless white. As it ap- 
pears above the leaf, the bud is inclosed 
between two large sepals, which remind 
one of the poppy relationship of the 
species. These greenish white sepals are 
deciduous, however, being attached to the 
flower stalk, just below the flower, in 
such a way that the mere opening of the 
petals break them off. 

* 


* 

Even the petals of the bloodroot re- 
main for but a little season; very soon 
they fall away, and leave the tiny fruits 
on the end of the flower stalk. When 
the sun shines brightly, the petals pro- 
ject horizontally, but when it is near the 
horizon, or hidden by rain clouds, they 
become vertical, or may close altogether. 
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THE WHOLESOME HOUSE 


By MRS. ELEN H. RICHARDS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
ERTAIN old-time words, | old 
furniture, suit the conditions of 
the most advanced so: ty. 
Shades of meaning, like 3e of 
color, often convey impressions mnger 
and more lasting than those given by 
striking contrasts. 

So much is being written about artistic 
or esthetic, even about “sanitary ’”’ houses, 
that it may be a relief to consider a 
wholesome house, using the word in its 
full significance of undivided—undimin- 
ished in all parts which have a tendency 
to promote health. 

The house, in this sense, is 1 built 
as an ornament to a certain lot land, 
to make it sell better. It is not lt to 
show how much its owner values the 
appearance of magnificence. It is not 
built to meet the whims of an ignorant 
and self-satisfied woman. 

The wholesome house is built upon 
clean, dry soil, with suitable care for the 
cellar walls and underpinning, with careful 
consideration for the sun plan. The rooms 
are so arranged that those whicl ed to 
communicate with each other do so 
readily, and those intended to be separate 
shall be really secluded. 

The wholesome house will w the 
most careful thought in regard to light 
and air; therefore, the number, position, 
and arrangement of the windows must 
receive first consideration. Each room 
should be sufficient unto itself in this par- 
ticular, and not need to be lighted and 


or of Sanitary Science at the University of Chicago 


aired by proxy, aS sO many rooms in 
modern houses must be. 

A well-lighted room is not fashionable. 
To produce the requisite gloom, heavy 
curtains and draperies are added to deep- 
en the shadows given by overhanging 
porches. To be sure, dust does not show 
in such a darkened room, scratched furni- 
ture and soiled laces pass muster, but 
microbes thrive and morals degenerate. 
And lest the upper part of the room 
should by accident receive light and air, 
both are effectually shut out by placing 
windows so low that a good three feet 
of space is boxed in above them. This 
has the advantage of lighting the floor, 
and of permitting a good view of the room 
from the outside, a view which, if objec- 
tionable, is prevented by the hideous 
“sash curtains.” In old colonial houses 
the windows reached the top of the rather 
low room, and the doors were nearly or 
quite as high, so that the inclosed space 
at the top was quite wanting. This is 
the only wholesome method of building, 
if light and air are to be had by this means. 
Many modern houses are delightful to 
wander through as through a museum. 
The broad, stained-glass window, firmly 
fixed over the low couch (a colored glass 
window which swings open in parts is a 
glaring inconsistency), the rich stuffs 
draped about in corners, the vistas into 
other rooms dimly seen, the stairway 
leading to the second floor only—very 
esthetic emotions are caused by these 
charming views. But to live and enter- 
tain in such a house is a different matter. 
There is no place for a stand of plants, 
that is, for plants which demand a whole- 
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some atmosphere. The long-suffering 
rubber-tree, and certain palms which bear 
abuse and neglect, are not to be classed 
with the growing, blooming, vitalizing 
kinds which are the test of a wholesome 
house. I have never seen a reason for 
modifying my dictum of long ago, “ Where 
plants will not thrive, people should not 
continue to live.” Sensitive to whole- 
some conditions, and with no false pride 
or self-confidence to sustain them, with 
no reserves to draw upon, they droop and 
wither in unfavoralble conditions. 

Aside from their decorative effect, 
aside, even, from the sense of homelike 
cheerfulness which they give, plants serve 
as the very best measure of the healthful- 
ness of houses. Indirectly they reveal the 
habits and character of the inmates, just 
as surely as the children in the street 
reveal the life in the tenement-house. 

If the family, the economist’s typical 
family of five or more, gather about the 
evening study-table and the piano or the 
reading-stand, with one to three lamps or 
Welsbach burners, the air in these charm- 
ing rooms soon causes drowsiness or ill 
temper, and a general weariness of mind 
and body. 

It is evident that this modern apart- 
ment is not meant for a family living- 
place. It is designed merely for passing 
through, not as a tarrying-place, the 
father on his way to the club, the mother 
out somewhere, or in her own room up- 
stairs, the children in their rooms. This 
latter habit is one of the most vicious of 
the results of keeping the rooms which 
should be the family rooms “tidy{for 
visitors.” 

Of all habitable places the sleeping 
space should possess the most soothing 
qualities which quiet, darkness, and cool, 
pure air can give. In most rooms, where 
lamps have been burning and _ people 
staying for one, two, or three hours, the 
air has become heavy and close. It is 
thought that the room may be “aired” 
by opening a window some six inches or 
more at the bottom, possibly two windows 
or a door, and allowing a current to pass 
for afew minutes. The upper third of the 
space remains as it was, the hot air is 


only pressed the closer to the ceiling by 
the cold, fresh air coming in below, so 
that when the window is closed, it begins 
to diffuse downward, as the lower layer 
warms, and soon reaches the would-be 
sleeper, causing that peculiar wide-awake 
feeling which is so irritating. In the 
wholesome house, the chambers will be 
kept full of fresh air, cool and dark until 
just before bedtime, then very little light 
other than electric will be used, so that 
all the unseen, intangible influences will 
make for sleep, and not for wakefulness. 
All rooms will have windows on two sides, 
to permit of quick airing by means of 
cross currents, and some outlet at the 
very top of the room will be provided for 
the used air to escape, as it is trying to do. 

The up-to-date ssthetic house seems 
so attractive at first sight that the proud 
new possessor immediately sends out cards 
for an afternoon or an _ evening—it 
matters little which, for the shades are 
drawn and lights are used. Friends re- 
spond; the rooms are soon filled; standing 
room only; and not too much of that. 
The hostess does not dream of offering tea 
and punch in glass and cups without 
washing; why should she offer her guests 
air from each others’ lungs to breathe 
unwashed? And yet that is what she 
does. In ten minutes the humidity 
reaches such a point as that rarely at- 
tained by an August dog-day. Half an 
hour of this foul, moist air brings the skin 
into so sensitive a condition that sudden 
chill results from contact with outside air, 
pneumonia frequently follows, and colds 
usually, when the person must be ex- 
posed often to such a half-hour. And this 
is hospitality, sanctioned by the usage 
of the best informed, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century! Laws regulate 
the number of persons in a tenement, 
the air space in a factory. Must there 
be inspection for social functions in order 
to secure decency and safety? 

Our wholesome house will admit of 
hospitality without risk of health and 
life, by arranging rooms, windows, and 
wall flues in such a way that a current of 
dry, fresh air will sweep across the top 
of the room and quickly carry away the 
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cloud which the sweeping-machine carried 
under it. 

If all the invention of the nineteenth 
century had been centered on this one ob- 
ject, it could hardly have devised a better 
means for making an unwholesome atmos- 
phere in the house than trailing street 
skirts and crowded rooms with hot, moist 
air to serve as incubator. 

Much might be said as to the beneficial 
effect of “restful” colors, of comfortable 
corners, of quiet nooks. In planning a 
house, the question of noise of working 
should be carefully considered. Nothing 
detracts more from the pleasure of a meal 
than to hear the machinery creak—that 
is, the rattling of the dishes, the running of 
the dumb-waiter—and to catch the shot, 
steamy, often unsavory odors from the 
kitchen. In the ideal house, the latter 
will not exist, for the cooking will not 
include the viands which cause them, and 
all ordinary vapors will be removed be- 
fore they have time to become stale. In 
pursuance of a desire to have things 
“handy,” the builders of a past genera- 
tion brought danger with too abundant 
plumbing; now they are bringing noise by 
too close proximity of the kitchen. Sound 
moves in straight lines, and is reflected by 
roofs, piazza railings, and even vines and 
hedges. Many a summer hotel, cottage, 
dormitory, and costly private house is 

rendered uncomfortable by neglect of 
precautions against noise. In the good 
time to come, dishes will not be rattled, 
and voices will not be so loud, but at 
present this must be provided for in the 
arrangement of a house that is to fulfil 
the definition of having all the essential 
parts tending to promote health. 


HOUSEHOLD CLEANSING 
PROCESSES AND MEANS 
OF LIGHTENING THEM 


BY S. MARION ELLIOTT 


rT “IVILIZATION demands sani- 
tation.” Sanitation means 
cleanness, and cleanness brings 

health. 
When the savage invented weaving he 
laid the small end of a heavy burden on 























the backs of his descendants; for the 
larger part of the world’s labor is com- 
prised in getting rid of the wastes of life, 
and of living. 

To the cleanness necessary for health 
is added that for good looks, and for the 
preservation of material. The purpose of 
cleanness is, then, threefold—health, 
beauty, economy. The house beautiful 
of the twentieth century will be a clean 
house, sheltering a clean body clothed in 
clean clothing. 

All fabrics soiled by excretions from 
the body should be capable of thorough 
washing. There is no cleanser like water. 
They should wash, and keep their color 
and finish for a reasonable time. How 
garments should be made that they can 
best undergo these cleansing processes 
is not pertinent to our subject, but it is 
for women to set the standard. 

All fabrics are subjected, more or less, 
to the moisture and solid wastes from 
respiration, from contact: with the hands, 
from vapors escaping from kitchen, laun- 
dry, and bath-room. The better venti- 
lated the house, the less need of cleaning. 
This organic matter furnishes favorable 
soil and food for the growth of the in- 
visible dust-plants everywhere present. A 
large part of this dirt is of an oily or 
greasy character. The dust is held by 
the grease. As water will not dissolve 
grease, an alkali must be added to break 
down the grease, that the dust may be 
set free. The loosened dirt and soapy, 
dirty water must then be thoroughly 
rinsed from the fabrics, or a general 
dinginess results, and chemical changes 
occur which cause yellowness; or if too 
strong an alkali be used, the fibers them- 
selves are destroyed. Holes appear, or 
the fabric goes to pieces like the “one- 
hoss shay.” 

The cleansing power of water varies 
according to its degree of purity. Soap 
dissolves readily in soft water, making a 
quick, generous lather. In hard water, 
or that which has certain substances dis- 
solved in it, soap does not lather readily. 
Until enough soap has been used to destroy 
this “hardness,”’ there will be no action 
between the alkali and the grease in the 
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dirty clothes, and therefore little cleans- 
ing. This greatly increases both labor 
and expense. Rain water is the softest 
natural water. In hard-water regions 
filtered rain water should be used for 
laundry purposes, or the hard water 
should be softened. Some hard waters 
can be softened by boiling for half an 
hour. Others can be softened only by 
an excess of alkali. For this purpose sal 
soda is the cheapest agent, although borax 
is perhaps the best, because of its bleach- 
ing and disinfecting properties. These 
combined justify the additional ex- 
pense. 

As the amount of hardness varies, 
no universal rule can be given, but a half- 
cup of alkali to a tub of water may be 
considered an average amount. Dis- 
solve the soda or borax in a little warm 
water, and pour into the tub before putting 
in any clothes. No solid alkali should 
ever be put upon fabrics. 

Of soaps there are many, both good 
and poor. The manufacturer who has a 
reputation worth keeping will not risk it 
by putting an inferior soap on the market. 
A soap warranted to do the work in one 
quarter the time of some other is very 
likely so strong in alkali that the fabrics 
will be destroyed with equal celerity. A 
poor soap is dear at any price, for fabrics 
cost far more than the best soaps. Use 
a weaker soap and give it more time to do 
its work upon the grease, and the fabrics 
will be cleaner and last longer. 

Powdered soaps are convenient to use 
in making soap solutions for woolens and 
delicate fabrics. This convenience is also 
a menace, for so much is used that the 
fabrics are injured and expense increased. 
It is always wise to use less than the 
makers direct. 

Soap rubbed directly on the clothes, 
except woolens, and allowed to dissolve 
slowly by soaking in just water enough to 
cover for a period of time, varying ac- 
cording to amount of soil, combines 
efficiency in cleansing and economy of 
soap. 

Washing is one department of house- 
hold cleansing, which may well be done 
outside of the private house, if the con- 
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ditions under which it is done aré wn 
to be favorable; but there are many 
families where this is still im) ible. 
Here, then, it should be done ¥ the 
least inconvenience to the fami and 


household organization. 
The brooks and rivers were the first 
laundries, and what were the conditions? 


a generous supply of clean, soft water, at 
medium temperature—summer heat, or 
between 70° and 90° F. 

With hotter water there is much danger 
of faded colors, greater waste of soap, far 
more exposure for the laundré more 
dampness, and trouble throughout the 
house from the odorous steam. 

Friction is necessary to disl the 
dirt from among the fibers, but there 
should be as little as possible. 

A brush, soft or stiff accordin the 
fineness or coarseness of the fabric and 
the amount of soil, is more effectual in 
removing dirt, and less wearing to the 
cloth than board or hands. There is too 
much scrubbing out of the fabric 1 too 
little washing away of the dirt. 

Dingy clothes often result f in- 
sufficient rinsing. The dirty water is left 
in the clothes. Well-rinsed clot! lried 
in sunshine will be white, bec: they 
are clean, and bleached by thx No 
ironed fabrics smell as sweet and clean as 
those subjected only to the di and 
disinfection of sunshine and ait 

The washing of a towel is , re- 
dampening, ironing, and folding are not, 
and take from the towel its full absorptive 
power. Think what it would mean if it 
were the custom to accept the hygienic fact 
that underclothing, sheets, towel slery, 
etc., are much better unironed. Looks 
may justify the ironing of hems on sheets 
and trimmings on underclothing, although 
nearly the same smoothness may be ob- 
tained by folding, slightly d , and 


putting under a weight. 
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What a saving on a hot summer morning 
—fuel, time, and stores of energy saved, 
clean, sweet-smelling, absorbent ozone- 
laden fabrics the result! 

Scientists are constantly showing how 
the housewife may save her time and 
energy, which may then be used for other 
than the material needs of the household. 
Yet too many women “have a motto, but 
do not use it.” They are the slaves of 
custom or favored conditions. Freedom 
from a stupid thraldom to the laundry is 
nearer the reach of housekeepers than 
many of them believe. 


The fourth annual Conference on Home 
Economies is to be held at Lake Placid, 
New York, September 15th to 20th. The 
attendance of specialists and leaders as- 
sures profitable and suggestive discussions, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards. 

“Tdeals and. Standards of Living’’ is 
chosen as the keynote of the meeting, 
with the aim of discussing on the basis 
of what has been already published, the 
sources and development of human energy 
and its direction in right channels. 
Standards of food, clothing, and shelter 
for the family, the law of domestic 
institutions, house economics in farmers’ 
institutes and in rural communities, and 
courses of study are the topics chiefly to 
be considered. 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, will give a de- 
tailed report on the opportunities afforded 
for the study of home economies in the 
different colleges and universities of the 
country. It is interesting to note that 
many co-educational colleges offer more 
courses than do the women’s colleges, 
which, strange to say, are peculiarly 
defective in this respect. 
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A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
» By the author of GRAUSTARK 








CHAPTER IV 
AND THE GIRL TOO 


rT OW tell me all about our Italian 
friend,” said Quentin next 
morning to Lady Frances, who 
had not lost her frank Ameri- 
canism when she married Lord Bob. The 
handsome face of the young prince had 
been in his thoughts the night before un- 
til sleep came, and then there were dreams 
in which the same face appeared vaguely 
sinister and foreboding. He had acted 
on the advice of Lord Bob and had said 
nothing of the Brazilian experiences. 

“Prince Ugo? I supposed that every 
newspaper in New York had been devot- 
ing columns to him. .He is to marry an 
American heiress, and some of the Lon- 
don journals say she is so rich that every- 
body else looks poor beside her.” 

“Lucky dog, eh? Everybody admires 
him, too, it seems. Do you know him, 
Frances?” 

“T’ve met him a number of times on 
the Continent, but not often in London. 
He is seldom here, you know. Really, 
he is quite a charming fellow.” 

“Yes,” laconically. “Are Italian princes 
as cheap as they used to be? Mary Car- 
rolton got that nasty little one of hers 
for two hundred thousand, didn’t she? 
This one looks as though he might come a 
little higher. He’s good-looking enough.” 

“OQ, Ugo is not like the Carrolton in- 
vestment. You see, this one is vastly 
rich, and he’s no end of a swell in sunny 
Italy. Really, the match is the best an 


American girl has made over here in—O, 
in centuries, I may say.” 

“Pocahontas made a fairly decent one, 
I believe, and so did Frances Thornow, but, 
to my limited knowledge, I think they 
are the only satisfactory matches that 
have been pulled off in the last few cen- 
turies. Strange they both married Eng- 
lishmen.” 

“Thank you. You don’t like Italian 
princes, then?” 

“Oh, if I could buy a steady, well- 
broken, tractable one, I’d take him as an 
investment, perhaps, but I believe, on 
the whole, I’d rather put the money into 
a general menagerie like Barnum’s or 
Forepaugh’s. You get such a variety of 
beasts that way, you know.” 

“Come now, Phil, your sarcasm isain- 
just. Prince Ugo is very much of a gen- 
tleman, and Bob says he is very clever, 
too. Did you see much of him last 
night?” 

“T saw him at the club and talked a bit 
with him. Then I saw him while I slept. 
He is much better in the club than he is 
in a dream.” 

“You dreamed of him last night? He 
certainly made an impression, then,” she 
said. 

“T dreamed I saw him abusing a harm- 
less, overworked, and underfed little 
monkey on the streets of New York.” 

“How absurd!” 

“The monkey wouldn’t climb up to the 
window of my apartment to collect nickels 
for the vilest hand-organ music a man 
ever heard, even in a nightmare.” 

“Phil Quentin, you are manufacturing 
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that dream as you sit here. W: 


you know him better and you 
him.” 

“His friends, too? One of tho 
looks as if he might throw a bo 
beautiful accuracy—the Laselli 
think. Come, now, Frances, y¢ 
mit he’s an ugly brute, won’t you 

“Yes, you are quite right, an 
say that the count impresse 
favorably.” 


“T’ll stake my head the duke’ 


tors were brigands or something 
appalling. A couple of poor, 
American girls will elevate then 
the position of money-spenders 
though, I presume, and the n¢ 
will sizzle.” 


At dinner that evening the di 
was resumed, all those at the tabl 


part. The tall young Ameri 
plainly prejudiced against th¢ 
but his stand was a mystery 
Lord Bob. Dickey Savage 
ously non-commital until Lady J 


sides unequivocally with Quentin 


he vigorously defended the unlucl 
Lady Saxondale and Sir James 
one of the guests, took pains to 
Italian in the best light possibl: 
critical American. 

“T almost forgot to tell you, P 
denly cried Lady Saxondale, | 
face beaming with 
girl he is to marry is an old flame 

“Quite impossible, Lady F: 
never had a flame.’ 

“But she was, I’m sure.”’ 

“Are you a theosophist?” a 
gayly, but he listened neverthel: 
could she be? It seemed for the 
as his mind swept backward, th 
possessed a hundred sweetheart 
had no sweetheart since I begar 
in the present form.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated D 
emnly and impressively. 

“T’ll_ bet my soul Francé 
drawled Lord Bob. “She alwa 
know. My boy, if she says y 
sweetheart, you either had on¢ 
body owes you one. You’v 
lected, perhaps.” 
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“Tf he collected them he’d have a 
harem,” observed Mr. Savage, sagely. 
“He’s had so many he can’t count ’em.” 

“T should think it disgusting to count 
them, Mr. Savage, even if he could,” said 
Lady Jane, severely. 

“T can count mine backwards,” he 
said. 

“Beginning at one?” 

“Yes, Lady Jane; one in my teens, 
none at present. No task at all to 
count mine.” 

“Won’t you give me the name of that 
old sweetheart of mine, Lady Saxondale? 
Whom is the prince to marry?” asked 
Quentin. 

“Dorothy Garrison. She lived in your 
block seven or eight years ago, up to the 
time she went to Brussels with her mother. 
Now do you remember?” 

“You don’t mean it! Little Dorothy? 
3y George, she was a pretty girl, too. Of 
course I remember her. But that was 
ages ago. She was fourteen and I was 
nineteen. You are right, Lady Saxon- 
dale. I’ll confess to having regarded her 
as the fairest creature the sun ever shone 
upon. For six solid, delicious months 
she was the foundation of every thought 
that touched my brain. And then—well, 
what happened then? Oh, yes; we quar- 
reled and forgot each other. So she’s 
the girl who’s to marry the prince, is she?” 
Quentin’s face was serious for the moment; 
a far-off look of real concern came into his 
eyes. He was recalling a sweet, dainty 
face, a girlish figure, and the days gone by. 

“How odd I did not think of it before. 

Really, you two were dreadful spoons in 
those days. Mamma used to worry for 
fear you’d carry out your threat to run 
away with her. And now she’s to be a 
real live princess.” 

Lady Frances created a profound sensa- 
tion when she resurrected Quentin’s boy- 
hood love affair with the one American 
girl that all Europe talked about at that 
moment. Lord Bob was excited, perhaps 
for the first time since he proposed to 
Frances Thornow. 

“By Jove, old man, this is jrare, dev- 
ilish rare. No wonder you have such a 
deuced antipathy to the prince. Intui- 
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tion must have told you that he was to 
marry one of the ladies of your past.” 

“Why, Bob, we were children, and there 
was nothing to it. Truly, I had forgotten 
that pretty child—that’s all she was— 
and I'll warrant she wouldn’t remember 
my name if some one spoke it in her pres- 
ence. Every boy and girl has had that 
sort of an affair.” 

“She’s the most beautiful creature I 
ever saw,” cried Lady Jane, ecstatically. 
Dickey Savage looked sharply at her vi- 
vacious face. “When did you last see 
her, Mr. Quentin?” 

“T can’t recall, but I know it was when 
her hair hung down her back. She left 
New York before she was fifteen, I’m 
quite sure. I think I was in love with a 
young widow fourteen years my senior at 
the time, and did not pay’? much heed 
to Dorothy’s departure. She and her 
mother have been traveling since then.” 

“They traveled for three years before 
Mrs. Garrison could make up her mind 
to settle down in Brussels. I believe she 
said it reminded her of Paris, only it was 
a little more so,” said Lord Bob. “We 
met them in Paris five years ago, on our 
wedding trip, and she was undecided un- 
til I told her she might take a house near 
the king’s palace in Brussels, such as it is, 
and off she flew to be as close to the crown 
as possible. She struck me as a gory old 
party who couldn’t live comfortably un- 
less she were dabbling in blue blood. The 
girl was charming, though.” 

“She’s in London now,” ventured Sir 
James. “The papers say she came es- 
pecially to see the boat-races, but there is 
a pretty well-established belief that she 
came because the prince is here. De- 
spite their millions, 1 understand it is a 
love match.” 

“T hope I may have a look at her while 
I’m here, just to see what time has done for 
her,” said Quentin. 

“You may have the chance to ask if 
she reinembers you,” said Dickey. 

“And if she thinks you’ve grown older,” 
added Lord Bob. 

“ Will you tell her you are not married?” 
demanded Lady Jane. 

“T’ll do but one thing, judging from the 
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way you describe the goodness. Just 
stand with open mouth and marvel at her 
magnificence. Somewhere among my traps 
I have a picture of her when she was 
fourteen, taken with me one afternoon at 
a tin-typers. If I can find it I’ll show it 
to her, just to prove that we both lived ten 
years ago. She’s doubtless lived so much 
since I saw her last that she’ll deny an 
existence so far back as that.” 

“You won’t be so deuced sarcastic when 
you see her, even if she is to marry a 
prince. I tell you, Phil, she is something 
worth looking at forever,” said Lord Bob, 

“T never saw such eyes, such a com- 
plexion, such hair, such a carriage,” cried 
Lady Frances. 

“Has she any teeth?” asked Dickey, 
and was properly frowned upon by Lady 
Jane. 

“You describe her as completely in 
that sentence, Lady Frances, as a novelist 
could in eight pages,” said Quentin. 

“No novelist could describe her,” was 
the answer. 

“Tt’s to be hoped no novelist may at- 
tempt it,” said Quentin. “She is beauti- 
ful beyond description; she will be a prin- 
cess; and she knew me when I didn’t know 
enough to appreciate her. Her eyes were 
blue in the old days, and her hair was al- 
most black. Colors still obtain. Then 
we have her description in advance. Now 
let’s go on with the romance.” 


CHAPTER V 
A SUNDAY ENCOUNTER 


T was a sunny Sunday morning, and 
| the church parade was popular, 
Lady Frances and Quentin were 
walking together, when Prince Ugo 
joined them. He seemed hardly over 
twenty-five, his wavy black hair giving 
him a picturesque look. He wore no 
beard, and his dark skin was as clear as a 
girl’s. 

“By the way,” said Quentin, “Lady 
Saxondale tells me you are to marry a 
former acquaintance of mine.” 

“Miss Garrison is an acquaintance?” 
cried the prince, lifting his dark eyes. An 
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instant later his gaze roamed aw: 
the horde of passing women, as if 
ing for the woman whose name | 
light to his soul. 

“Was an acquaintance, I think 


I doubt if she remembers me nov 


was a child when I knew her 
here this morning?” asked Phil, 


amused by the anxious look in the It 


eyes. 

“She will be with Lady Marnhar 
I see them now.” The young prit 
looking eagerly ahead 


Quentin saw Miss Garrison and ¢ 


with astonishment. Could that 
young woman be the little Do 
New York days? He could 
believe his eyes and ears, notwithst 
the introductions which followed 
“And here is an old New York 
Miss Garrison, Mr. Philip Quentin 


surely remember him,” said Lady F1 


- with a peculiar gleam in her eye 


second the young lady at Quentin’ 
exhibited surprise; a faint flush swe] 
her cheek, and then, with a rare smi 


extendad her hand to the Ameri: 
“Of course I remember him. |] 
I were playmates in the old day 
me, it seems a century ago.”’ she 
“T cannot tell you how well the 


has treated you,” he said, gallantly 


has not been so kind to me.” 


“Years are never unkind to me! 
‘ doring 
uentin. 


responded. She smiled upon th« 
prince’ and turned again to @ 


“Tell me about New York, Phil 


me about yourself.” 
“T can only say that New \ 
grown larger and better, and that 


grown older and worse. Mrs. G 


may doubt that I could possil 
worse, but I have proof positiv 
dabbling in Wall Street.” 

“T can imagine nothing mor 
hensible,” said Mrs. Garrison, 
Quentin swiftly renewed his 0] 
the mother. That estimate coinci 
the impression his youth had fort 
it was not far in the wrong. Hi 
the mother with a hope loftie1 
soul. Purse-proud, ambitious, con 
ing to a degree—a woman wh 
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achieve what she set out to do at all 
hazards. Less than fifty, still handsome, 
haughty, and arrogant, descended through 
a long line of American aristocracy, calm, 
resourceful, heartless. For fifteen years 
a widow, with no other object than to live 
at the top and to marry her only child into 
a realm far beyond the dreams of other 
American mothers. Millions had she to 
flaunt in the faces of an astonished, marvel- 
ing people. Clever, tactful, aggressive, 
capable of winning where others had 
failed, this American mother was re- 
spected, even admired, in the class to 
which she had climbed. Here was the 
woman who had won her way into conti- 
nental society as have few of her country- 
women. To none save a cold, discern- 
ing man from her own land was she 
transparent. Lord Bob, however, had a 
faint conception of her aims, her capacity. 

As they walked on, Quentin scarcely 
took his eyes from Miss Garrison’s face 
He was wearing down the surprise that 
the sweetheart of his boyhood had in- 
spired, by deliberately seeking flaws in 
her beauty, her figure, her manner. After 
a time he felt her more wonderful than 
ever. Lord Bob joined the party, and 
Quentin stopped a second to speak to 
him, As he did so Prince Ugo was at 
Miss Garrison’s side in an instant. 

“So she is the girl that damned Italian 
is to elevate?” said Mr. Quentin to him- 
self. “By George, it’s a shame!” He 
did not see Lord Bob and his wife ex- 
change a quick smile of significance. 

As they all reached the corner, Quentin 
asked: “Are you in London for long, 
Dorothy?” Lady Frances thought his 
tone a trifle eager. 

“For ten days or so. Will you come 
to see me?” Their eyes met, and he felt 
certain that the invitation was sincerely 
given. “Lady Marnham is having some 
people in to-morrow afternoon. Per- 
haps you’ll come then,” she added, and 
Phil looked crestfallen. 

“T’ll come,” he said. “I want to tell 
you the story of my past life. You didn’t 
know I’d been prime minister of a South 
American republic, did you?” 

She nodded, and they separated. Prince 
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Ugo heard the last words of the American, 
and a small, clear line appeared for an 
instant between his black eyebrows. 
Lady Frances solemnly and secretively 
shook her finger at Quentin, and he 
laughed with the disdain of one who under- 
stands and denies without the use of 
words. Lord Bob had wanted to kick 
him when he mentioned South America, 
but he said nothing. Quentin was in 
wonderful spirits all the way home. 


CHAPTER VI 
DOROTHY GARRISON 


UENTIN was driving with Lady 
Saxondale to the home of Miss 
Garrison’s hostess. Phil’s fair, 
calculating companion said to 

herself that she had never seen a 
handsomer felluw than this stalwart 
American. There was about him that 
clean, strong, sweet look of the absolutely 
healthy man, the man who has buffeted 
the world and not been buffeted by the 
world. He was frank, bright, straight- 
forward, and there was that always-to- 
be-feared yet ever-to-be-desired gleam of 
mastery in his eye. It may have been 
sometimes a wicked mastery, and more 
than one woman who admired him because 
she could not help herself had said, “There 
is the devil in his eyes.” 

They found Lady Marnham’s reception 
hall full of guests, few of whom Quentin 
had seen before. He was relieved to find 
that the prince was not present, and he 
made his way to Dorothy’s side, with 
Lady Frances, coolly dropping into the 
chair which a young captain had momen- 
tarily abandoned. Lady Frances sat 
beside Miss Garrison on the divan. 

“T am so glad you kept your promise, 
Phil, and came. It seems good to see 
you, after all these years. You bring 
back the dear days at home,” said 
Dorothy, delight in her voice. 

“From that I judge you sometimes 
long for them,” he said, simply. To Lady 
Frances it sounded daring. 

“Often, oh, so very often! I have not 
been in New York for years. Lady Saxon- 


dale goes back so often that she doesn’t 
have the chance to grow homesick.” 

“T hear you are going over this fall,” 
said Quentin, with a fair show of interest. 

“Who—who told you so?” she asked, 
in some surprise. He could not detect 
confusion. 

“Prince Ravorelli. At least, he said he 
expected to make the trip this fall. Am I 
wrong in suspecting that he is not going 
alone?” 

“We mean to spend much of the winter 
in the United States, chiefly in Florida. 
J shall depend on you, Phil, to be nice to 
him in New York. You can do so much 
to make it pleasant for him. He has 
never been in New York, you know.” 

“It may depend on what he will con- 
sider pleasant. I don’t believe he will en- 
joy all the things I like. But I'll try. 
I'll get Dickey Savage to give a dinner for 
him, and if he can survive that, he’s 
capable of having a good time anywhere. 
Dickey’s dinners are the real test, you 
know. Americans stand them because 
they are rugged and accustomed to 
danger.” ; 

“You will find Prince Ugo rugged,” 
she said, flushing slightly ; and he imagined 
he could distinguish a softness in her 
tone. 

“T am told he is an athlete, a great 
horseman, a marvelous swordsman,” said 
Lady Frances. 

“T am glad you have heard something 
about him that is true,” said Dorothy, 
a trifle quickly. “Usually they say that 
princes are all that is detestable and un- 
manly. I am sure you will like him, 
Phil.” 

Mrs. Garrison came up at this moment 
with Lady Marnham, and Quentin arose 
to greet the former as warmly as he could 
under the smooth veil of hypocrisy. 
Again, just before Lady Frances signaled 
to him that it was time for them to leave, 
he found himself in conversation, over 
the tea-cups, with Dorothy Garrison. 
This time they were quite alone. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible that you are 
the same Dorothy Garrison I used to 
know,” he said, reflectively. 

“Have I changed so much?” she asked; 
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and there was in her manner an icy 
barrier that would have checked a less 
confident man than Philip Quenti 

“In every way. You were charming in 
those days.” 

“ And not charming now, I infer.” 


“You are more than charming now. 
That is hardly a change, however, is it? 
Then you were very pretty, now you 
are beautiful. Then you were—’ 

“T don’t like flattery, Phil,” she said, 
hurt by what she felt to be an indifferent 
effort on his part to please her vanity. 

“T am quite sure you remember me 
well enough to know that I never said 
nice things unless I meant then suit 
now that I think of it, it is the height of 
impropriety to speak so plainly even to 
an old friend, and an old—er—chum.” 

“Won’t you have a cup of tea?” she 
asked, as calmly as if he were the merest 
stranger and had never scen her till this 
hour. 

“A dozen, if it pleases you,” he said, 
laughingly, looking straight into the dark 
eyes she was striving so hard to keep cold 


and unfriendly. 


“Then you must come another day,” 
she answered, brightly. 

“1 cannot come to-morrow,” he said. 

“1 did not say ‘to-morrow.’”’ 

“But I'll come on Friday,” he went on, 


decisively. She looked concerned for an 
instant, and then smiled. 

“Lady Marnham will give you tea on 
Friday. I shall not be at home,” she 
said. 

“But I am going back to New York 
next week,” he said, confidentl; 

“Next week? Are you so bu 


“T am not anxious to return, but my 
man Turk says he hates London. He 
says he’ll leave me if I stay here a month 
I can’t afford to lose Turk.” 

“And he can’t afford to lose you. 
Stay, Phil; the Saxondales are such jolly 
people.” 


, 


“How about the tea on Friday?’ 

“QO, that is no consideration.” 

“But it is, you know. You used to 
give me tea every day in the week.” He 
saw at once that he had gone beyond the 
lines, and drew back wisely. “Let me 
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come on Friday, and we'll have a good 
sensible chat.” 

“On that one condition,” she said, 
earnestly. 

“Thank you. Good by. I see Lady 
Frances is ready to go. Evidently I have 
monopolized you to a somewhat thought- 
lessextent. Everybody is looking daggers 
at me, including the prince, who came in 
ten minutes ago.” 

He arose and held her hand for a 
moment at parting. Her swift, abashed 
glance toward Prince Ugo, whose pres- 
ence she had not observed, did not escape 
his eyes. She looked up and saw the 
peculiar smile on Quentin’s lips, and there 
was deep meaning in her next remark 
to him: 

“You will meet the prince here on 
Friday. I shall ask him to come early, 
that he may learn to know you bet- 
ter.” 

“Thank you. I’d like to know him 
better. At what hour is he to come?” 

“ By 3:30, at least,” she said, pointedly. 
“Too early to be correct, you suspect?” 

“T think not. You may expect me 
before three. I am not a stickler for 
form.” 

“We shalt not serve tea until four 
o’clock,” she said, coldly. 

“That my hour for tea—just my 
hour,” he said, blithely. She could not 
repress the smile that his old willfulness 
brought to her lips and eyes. “Thank 
you for the smile. It was worth strug- 
gling for.” 

He was gone before she could respond, 
but the smile lingered as her eyes followed 
his tall figure across the room. She saw 
him pause and speak to Prince Ugo, and 
then pass out with Lady Saxondale. Only 
Lady Saxondale observed the dark gleam 
in the Italian’s eyes as he responded to 
the big American’s unconventional greet- 
ing. On the way home she found herself 
wondering if Dorothy had ever spoken to 
the prince of Philip Quentin and those 
tender, foolish days of girlhood. 

“Has she lost any of the charm?” she 
asked. 

“T am not quite sure. I’m to find 
out on Friday.” 
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“Are you going back on Friday?” in 
surprise. 

“To drink tea, you know.” 

“Did she ask you to come?” 

“Can’t remember, but I think i sug- 
gested it.” 

“Be careful, Phil; I don’t want you to 
turn Dorothy Garrison’s head.” 

“You compliment me by even sus- 
pecting that I could. Her head is set; 
it can’t be turned. It is set for that 
beautiful, bejeweled thing they call a 
coronet. Besidés, I don’t want to turn it.” 

“T think the prince could become very 
jealous,” she went on, earnestly. 

“Which would mean stilettos for two, 
I presume.” After a moment’s contem- 
plative silence he said: “By Jove! she is 
beautiful, though.” 

Quentin was always the man to rush 
headlong into the very thickest of what- 
ever won his interest, whether it was the 
tender encounter of the drawing-room or 
the dangerous conflict of the field. 

When he left Lady Marnham’s house 
late on Friday afternoon he was more 
delighted than ever with the girl he had 
once loved. He was with her for nearly 
an hour before the prince arrived, and 
he had boldly dashed into the (he called 
them ridiculous) days when she had been 
his little sweetheart, the days when both 
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had sworn with young fervor to be true 
till death. She did not take kindly at 
first to these references to that early, mis- 
taken affection, but his persistence won. 
Before the prince arrived, the American 
had learned how she met him, how he had 
wooed and won, and how she had inspired 
jealousy in his hot Italian heart by 
speaking of the “big, handsome boy” 
over in New York. 

He secured her permission to join her 
in the Row on Tuesday. There was 
resistance on her part at first, but he 
laughed it off. 

“You should ask me to your wedding,” 
he said, as the prince came in. 

“But you will not be here.” 

“T’ve changed my mind,” he said, 
calmly, and then smiled into her puzzled 
eyes. “Brussels, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; the middle of September,” she 
said, dreamily. 

“You'll ask me to come?” 

“T should have asked you, anyway.” 

The two men shook hands. “Sorry I 
can’t stay for tea, Dorothy, but I promised 
Lord Saxondale I’d meet him at four 
o’clock.” 

He did a genuinely American thing as 
he walked up the street. He whistled a 
lively air. 

(To be Continued.) 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


EADERS of the House Beautiful will notice that the department of Fashions, 
advertised last month, does not appear in this issue. To be perfectly frank, 
the proposal to devote space to the subject of fashions brought forth so many 





protests from subscribers of long standing that the editor has decided to accept their 
attitude as general, and to leave out the department altogether. Arrangements had 
been completed with a thoroughly competent correspondent in Paris, and plans had 
all been made, but in view of the preferences of readers, the space will be given to 
a more thorough treatment of subjects properly within the magazine’s field. This 
issue is eight pages larger than previous numbers. It is hoped the decison will 
be in line with the desires of subscribers, 
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TABLE FURNISHINGS at either corner, is next in 5 and for 
4 J A A LJ i 


this rather large squares of linen must be 
OWHERE perhaps is individuality used, with a centerpiece large enough to hold 
more clearly shown than inthe dining- olive and nut dishes, as well as the center 
room, for it is here that the family life ornament of flowers. More elaborate still are 
is first shared with the outside world, the individual round doilies, with separate 
the formal parlor revealing compara- smaller ones for tumblers, bread-and-butter 
tively little that is characteristic of the home. plates, and individual salt and pepper dishes. 
Most housekeepers have very pronounced ideas ‘The full covering of a table-cloth always gives 
upon this subject of table furnishings, many in- an air of greater formality to the table, no 
sisting that only white should ever | ed for matter how simple the service; yet the colored 
the cloth; others preferring a constant ngeof cloths, more or less used by those who admit 
color; still others using from one year to another _ the possibility of anything but white, are quite 
only blue-and-white ware on a white, or blue- informal for breakfast and luncheon, though 
and-white cloth. The matter is, among those never used on the dinner-table. Of these a 
of catholic taste in such matters, at | open great variety is used, the tints being soft blue, 
for discussion, and a few recent idea ay be green, and even orange, and an elaborate color 
acceptable. The round table is us » pre- scheme may be carried out with the aid of 
ferred, and where square ones are already in flowers, as lavender, lemon colored, or white 
possession, a carpenter may build a round top stocks with a blue cloth, mignonette or ge- 
to fit the square one, which may be readily raniums with green, and nasturtiums with 
removed. For daily use this gives nse of orange. 
cosey comfort, if it is no larger than is necessary The most inexpensive of these colored cloths 
for convenience, but for state occasior larger are of denim, a stuff which makes no appeal to 
one will be needed, both being mad fold at a love of daintiness, but which is durable, and 
least once, so as to take as little space as possible in desirable colors. If one is to use such cloths, 
when not in use. it is in better taste to have the edges plainly 
Though this pine top needs no protection from buttonholed with embroidery cotton than to use 
hot dishes, a heavy pad is no less necessary under lace edges, sometimes seen in the shops, though 
the cloth, to reduce the noise of dishes ouble- these écru Battenberg borders in a heavy braid 
faced Canton flannel is usually bought for this are quite effective in combination with delicate 
purpose, made in special widths. Where the green centers. A German importation, not 
round top is of polished wood, a folding asbestos expensive, shows an entire cloth with unbleached 
pad is also needed, and these are cut by the ground, the blue threads being woven in with 
dealer to fit the table. The cotton pad above . patterns like cross-stitch embroidery. Large 
it need not be very thick, but a washable cloths of plain linen in colors are also used as 
covering under the cloth is of course necessary. table-cloths. Chinese embroideries are among the 
For the cold summer luncheon, juently recent importations, and are most effective as to 
served, a simple arrangement is a large square of color and texture, though the work is a trifle 
linen put cornerwise on the table, leaving four heavy for the sheer linen background, and the 
uncovered edges, not used for the set . The patterns, great dragons, and leaves in rich blue 
center may hold a silver tray, or this may be tints need for their adequate display more un- 
placed on one side, and a vase of flowers or covered space than a well-spread table usually 
potted fern take its place. For such 1cheon allows. These cloths come in circular form, 
the dishes are all passed by the maid f aserv- their edges already finished with embroidery; 
ing-table, there is no display of uten or the and so popular have the round tables become 
courses, the fresh silver being inst rought that damask cloths may now be bought circular, 
on when it is about to be used, and the table is but with unfinished edges, which require hem- 
almost bare in its severe absence of ornaments. ming. 
The result is restful, as it seems so easily ac- A quaint but rather costly table service seen 
complished, but a clear-headed maid is a neces- at a recent luncheon showed doilies of fine linen 
sity, since success is entirely dependent uponher. embroidered with dainty clusters of flowers, like 
The more usual arrangement of doilies for those on Dresden china. With these were used 
each individual, with butter-plate a tumbler dishes of Stvres, ornamented with clusters of 
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tulips. bachelor’s-buttons, tiny roses, and hare- 
bells; the iow, open-mouthed glass bowl in the 
center of the table showing an old-fashioned 
nosegay of mixed flowers in tints not so pro- 
nounced as to put their painted likenesses quite 
out of countenance. This feast of color was quite 
unobtrusive, as it was carried out in delicate 
tints; yet an equally attractive table is set by the 
fastidious mistress of a superb country house, 
whose means would admit of much more gor- 
geous display. Morning, noon, and night the 
table is spread with satin damask cloths of the 
finest qualitv, a complete china service of 
white and gold, with monogram in the center, is 
used and the centerpiece of flowers shows but 
one delicate tint, which is sometimes suggested 
in the embroidered cloth beneath it. For ex- 
ample, a bunch of phlox, white with lavender 
center, with pale fleur-de-lis in the embroidered 
centerpiece. 

One hundred and seven pieces of Sévres, con- 
stituting a dinner set, costs a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. A quaint, foreign-looking 
pattern in coalport, with plenty of color, costs 
a hundred and sixteen dollars; Wedgwood ware 
shows a creamy ground with delicate strawberry 
pattern in the border, at sixty-five dollars; and 
another good English ware, in a stylish design 
known as the Indian-tree pattern, may be 
bought as low as twenty-five dollars a set. 
Where variety is desired, parts of each set may 
be chosen, and used for the different courses. 
It is wise to purchase the product of well-known 
works, as any standard ware may be replaced 
when broken though as the piece must be or- 
dered from Europe, and importations are usually 
made in the spring and fall, some months’ de- 
lay is usually involved before the goods arrive. 


NOVELTIES IN HOUSE 
FURNISHING 


EW wall-papers indicate that for deco- 
rative purposes the bird is likely to 
claim a place hitherto almost monop- 
olized by flowers and leaves. A white 
bird of paradise in a forest of cluster- 

ing, golden brown leaves would rejuvenate a din- 
ing room hopelessly wedded to the most unfash- 
ionable antique oak furnishing. To accomplish 
this the wall space should be divided into dado 
and side walls, the former being of burlap, painted 
white; and with this striking wall-paper, no pic- 
tures would be needed. The dark golden brown 
carpet rug on the floor, toning in with the antique 
oak furniture and woodwork, gives a good color 
arrangement for the room, to which iron fixtures 
for lighting would add depth of tone. A more 
brilliant effect shows a gay indigo-bird resting 
on a sprawling vine from which impossible, but 
decorative, tulips branch forth. 
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Russmore furniture is an attractive novelty 
produced by treating birch wood to the fumes of 
certain chemicals. This produces a soft, dead 
olive-brown finish, through which the grain of 
the wood shows with a kind of silvery richness. 
It is especially desirable for use in the dining- 
room; is made in plain, substantial patterns 
and its leather-seated chairs, or leather-paneled 
screens, give variety and dignity without ex- 
cessive cost, as they are but eight dollars each; 
a medium-sized table, without extension, costing 
thirty-five dollars. A screen costs forty dollars, 
but it will last several lifetimes; and a tall, plain 
clock standing five feet high may be bought for 
about eighty-five dollars. the works of course 
being modern. The furniture resembles the 
mission pattern, but with much beauty of 
coloring and grain in the wood itself. 

Haircloth, whose great utility makes it well 
worth considering for the | service of the 
dining-room, is now made not only in the dull 
black of our grandmother’s day, but in dark 
blue and green. It wears perpetually, and may 
be scrubbed when soiled, without being removed 
from the chair, with Ivory soap and a stiff 
brush, thus having a great advantage over 
leather, since every bit of grease dropped upon 
the latter does permanent injury to its appear- 
ance. 

For bedrooms are seen Marseilles quilts in pale 
blue, pink, or yellow, with edges buttonhole 
scalloped in white; Vienna bedspreads in old 
rose. or electric blue cotton, mercerized, and 
with good designs woven in the fabric; Aus- 
trian spreads woven to resemble old tapestry, 
with a mixture of colors blending harmoniously — 
and all these range in price from three to ten 
dollars each. Very elegant are spreads of white 
linen, with handsome embroidered monograms 
in the center, a line of hemstitching just where 
the spread turns over at the side, and a hem- 
stitched border all around. Pillow-slips for day 
use are made to match. 

Reform has at last reached our borders in the 
matter of chamber sets for the bedrooms of 
country houses. The strong blue of the old 
Chinese pagoda pattern, as- well as its quaint 
design, is now reproduced, the ewer being oddly 
oblong in shape, and the slop-jar having for 
handles dragons’ heads in a bright color, like 
that of old “flowing blue” china. Aisthetic 
poster designs, with a flock of geese pursuing 
one another around the bowl, are in truly 
“ greenery-yallery Grosvenor gallery” tints; and 
there are squat-shaped pitchers of several sorts, 
whose decorative grace would suit the most 
fastidious; and best of all, a brass pitcher and 
ewer, not very heavy, but hand-hammered to a 

retty shape by the ever-artistic Japanese, may 
= bought for the moderate price of seven 
dollars and fifty cents. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


THE SCRAP-BOOK 


Pleasant for Her 


Mrs. Knicker: Did your cook get sick when 
crossing the ocean? 
Mrs. Bocker: No, she’s an old retainer. 
—Town and Country. 


“There is nothing more unwise,” said the 
friend, “than a needless and ostentatious dis- 
play of wealth.” 

“That’s right,” mee pre Mr. Gripper Sor- 
ghum; “there are enough people trying to get 
it away from you without issuing any chal- 
lenges.’’—Washington Star. 


Hymn for Reunion 


Jesu, who, thyself a boy, 
Smiled upon our childish joy, 
May each thought of early g ee 
Give us deeper loyalty. 


Jesu, who, thyself a man, 

Wept when manhood’s woe began, 
Let our later grief and tears 

Bind us to more joyful years. 


Jesu, who art very Lord, 

Bless us gathered at this board; 
Bless our brothers far away, 
Sharing in our love to-day. 


Jesu, boy and man and God, 
When we part for paths untrod 
One at heart still may we be 
Each for each, and all for thee. 
Amen. 
—Wallace Rwe. 


A Wise Hint to Housekeepers 


Said jolly Jack Rabbit aloud to his spouse, 

As they scurried around in the spring, cleaning 
house: 

‘““My dear, it’s to me most remarkably queer 

How the human folk manage tolve year by year. 

Now, what do you s’pose that they do in the 
spring? 

It really is quite an absurdly queer thing. 

They take off their furs and they store them away: 

They’re ‘afraid of the moths!’ that is just what 
they say. 

Then fold them up with such queer smelling stuff, 

And they don’t seem to know when they’ve put 
in enough. 

Afraid of a moth! Think of that. my dear wife— 

To fear such a thing in your furs all your life! 

If they only took cross-country runs every day 

They needn’t fear moths in their furs, cs should 


say. 
I tell you, my dear, we are fortunate rabbits 
To have common sense to repel such bad habits.” 
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